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THE SECOND SUEZ CANAL. 


result of Sir Starrorp Nortucote’s question as to 
the Suez Canal on Thursday, put in a manner which 
completely frees the Opposition from the charge of making 
factious capital out of the subject, postpones the political 
discussion of the matter. It is scarcely necessary to add 
anything to what has been said already on the com- 
mercial aspect of the Government bargain with M. DE 
Lessers. The judgment of the country, as was anticipated 
by all competent observers, has pronounced against that 
bargain from the commercial side in a manner which 
can hardly be altered by the most ingenious devices 
on Mr. Guapstone’s part for gaining time and bringing 
party influences to bear. Of the two most important 
supporters of the Government in the London press, one, 
while protesting its party allegiance, has pronounced 
unequivocally against the scheme as it stands, and the 
other, while affecting to follow its leaders, has let slip 
such phrases as that the scheme is already dead. In the 
country all but those organs of Liberal opinion which 
support the Government whatever the Government does, 
oppose the proposal, and some even of those who generally 
approve insinuate petitions for alteration of the terms which 
amount to practical disapproval. Nor is this general result 
altered by the vigorous party whip which has evidently been 
applied to some of these journals. Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar bodies are all but unanimous against 
Mr. Curipers’s proposed operation, and the usually jar- 
ring interests of shipowning and manufacturing for once 

Against all this the Government has at the time of 
writing nothing to set but a testimonial of ready-made 
confidence from the Axprets of the Birmingham Liberal 
Club. The Colonies, too, are coming upon the scene, and it 
is scarcely likely that they will be prevented from expressing 
their opinion on a matter which very nearly concerns 
them by the petulance of Mr. Evetyn Asniry. As 
for individual politicians, support of the plan is confined 
almost wholly to the Rump of the carpet-baggers of 
1880—the men who have no hope in this Parliament or 
the next but by clinging to Mr. Giapstoneg, the whole Mr. 
and nothing but Mr. Giapstong. Itis difficult 
to remember in recent years any matter of importance and 
complexity on which there has been such unity of opinion. 
The transaction between the English Cabinet of the one 
part, and M. pz Lessers of the other part, has, from the 
commercial point of view at least, experienced the unusual, 
though perhaps not unprecedented, fate of being damned 
before it is dead. It has been seen that some of its own 
friends do not hesitate to declare it both. 

There are, however, other aspects of the matter than the 
purely commercial, and the various informal discussions 
which have taken place on the subject show that the Go- 
vernment trust to insistence on these in order to carry their 
plan through. Of these aspects one is that which regards 
what Mr. Griapstone calls “high politics”—a mysterious 
PM: as yet undefined, except through the repudiation 

Mr. Guapstone’s Lord Chancellor of one construction 
which Lord Sauissury put on it. There is very much 
to be said on the high political side of the matter, but 
it is perhaps less pressing than the legal aspect, which 
(the commercial question having been irrevocably decided 
by all competent opinion) may as well be dealt with. The 

ition of the Government indicated by Mr. GiapstonE 
in the original communications to the House of Commons, 


developed fully by Mr. Curiprrs in his interview with the 
deputation of last week, illustrated by the Report of Sir 
Joun Stokes and Sir Rivers Witson, and commented by 
Lord GranvILue’s speech of Tuesday, is this :—“ We have 
“ no locus standi whatever. It is of M. pe Lesseps’s free 
“ grace that he consents to do anything for us. He has for 
“more than eighty years to come not only the right to 
“make a second canal, but the right to prevent any one 
“ else from making it. He does not particularly want to 
“ make one, and any change in our position to him as con- 
“ ditioned by our position to Egypt is ‘ accidental’” [Lord 
Se.porne’s word] “ and ought not to be counted in.” This 
singular contention, it will be seen, splits itself into two 
parts. The first part is that M. pz Lessrrs has now, had 
twelve months ago, and has enjoyed for some thirty years, 
the exclusive right to bind and to loose, to make and to 
forbid making, and that not only any surrender of this right, 
but even any beneficial exercise of it, must be bought from 
him at exactly the same disadvantage as that in which, to 
use an illustration famous in political economy, a person pas- 
sionately desirous of a musical-box in the wilds of America is 
in regard to the possessor of the only musical-box obtainable. 
The second is that nothing that has happened in the last 
twelvemonth in the least affects this relative position. It 
is perhaps, as has been hinted before now, in this last point 
that the stinglies. Itis very probably in the idea which has 
planted its terrible fixed foot in Mr. Grapstonz’s mind— 
namely, that the events of last year and the presence of Eng- 
lish troops in Egypt, and the proposed Durrerin Constitution 
and everything else connected with the matter, are but a 
fleeting show, involving no real change in the relations of 
England and Egypt—that the deciding cause of this extra- 
ordinary blunder is to be found. But in touching on that 
point it is necessary to touch also on the high political 
aspect of the matter, which has been reserved for future 
discussion. The commercial question pure and simple has 
been cleared away with good effect, and the clearance has 
been acknowledged from the most unlikely quarters, though 
an afterthought of partisan feeling has in some cases super- 
vened to mar the acknowledgment. It may be worth while 
now to set to work and clear away the legal. 

No part of the whole matter, not even the astounding 
contrast between the immense pecuniary advantages con- 
ferred on the Company and the almost nominal considera- 
tion granted by it, nor the gratuitous bungling which has 
missed an opportunity of acquiring an actually prepon- 
derant share of the capital of the Canal, has attracted more 
general disapproval than the surrender by Mr. GLapstone’s 
Government of the whole legal point at issue. This indig- 
nation is not founded on any vain notion that the individual 
person who feels indignant is competent to interpret and 
settle points of international law. Nor is it, it need hardly 
be said, intended here to attempt the interpretation or the 
settling of any such points. The spot on which to put the 
finger is that Mr. GLapsToNnE and his colleagues wantonly, 
ultroneously,and without the slightest inducement so to do, 
have themselves interpreted and settled a mooted and com- 
plicated point to the disadvantage of the country which has 
intrusted its interests to them. It is not even necessary to 
weigh the opinion of Lord Sexporng, Sir Henry James, 
and Sir Farrer Herscne. against the opinion of Mr. 
Horace Davey, Mr. Unprerpowy, Sir Harpince Girrarp, 
and Mr. Napier. The bare fact that there is this difference 
of opinion is sufficient ; for it shows that the point; as has 
been said, is a moot and unsettled point. Further, it has 
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not been shown that, until this question arose, M. pr 
Lrssers himself ever contended that he possessed rights 
of the extraordinary character which the Government 
have, without argument or demur, acknowledged, or 
rather conferred on him. Lord Saxispury has exposed 
the utter fallacy of seeing in the action of the late 
English Government any acknowledgment of the kind. 
It would be as reasonable to say that a man who buys 
shares in the Great Western Rvilway thereby acknow- 
ledges that the Great Western Railway has the exclu- 
sive right to carry passengers to Bristol. Therefore, 
things being so, what is charged against the Government 
is that they have gratuitously made a law against them- 
selves. They have not, as any litigant for contested pro- 
perty may honestly and honourably do, gone to their rival 
and said, “Here is a disputed point—perhaps you are 
“vight, perhaps I am; instead of fighting it let us com- 
promise fairly.” They have, without striking a blow, said 
Tua est Lavinia conjux, and (which Turnvus had too much 
spirit te do) they have tried to buy with money a miserable 
allowance of commercial life from their victor. And this 
they have done, by their own showing, after taking the 
opinion of a couple of Foreign Office clerks and of three 
lawyers, only one of whom (speaking with no disrespect) 
would be generally regarded by the legal profession as carry- 
ing much weight ina matter of the kind, and notwithstand- 
ing that this opinion rests exclusively on a very dubious 
construction of an instrument which is not that under 
which M. pe Lessers and his Company at present hold. 
The examination of the legal argument for the Govern- 
ment proposals fails. almost equally with the examination 
of the commercial argument to justify their conduct. To 
say that an International Commission would be sure to 
decide in favour of M. pe Lesseps is in the first place to 
beg the whole question, and, in the second, to make a state- 
ment which does not lift much of the weight off the 
Government shoulders. For, at any rate, no such decision 
has been given, and the Government have proceeded exactly 
as if it had. As has been very well pointed out by a 
German writer, they have by their singular conduct not 
merely made a sacrifice of England but of Europe to M. pe 
Lessers. They have given a prerogative vote not merely 
in favour of his right to surtax Englishmen and prevent 
them from relieving themselves of his exactions by a com- 
peting canal, but in favour of his right to surtax Germans, 
Italians, and every one else, and to deprive any of these of 
relief. They have in effect imposed a servitude upon 
Europe for another century as far as it is in their power to 
do so, It is no wonder that condemnation of such incom- 
prehensible conduct should be all but unanimous, and that 
men should look curiously for the secret motive determin- 
ing it. It is happily not the fashion in English political 
life to impute the corrupt motives which might suggest 
themselves in such a case, and accordingly, commercial and 
legal reasons for the conduct of the Government being alike 
wanting, the baffled inquirer is driven to that mysterious 
region of high politics which sooner or later will have to be 
explored. 


THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


HAs at last carried the Corrupt Practices Bill 
through Committee, the House of Commons has pro- 
ceeded to consider the terms on which the votes of the 
tenant-farmers may be bought at the next election. There 
was no need of legislation, except for political purposes. 
Farmers are at all times competent to take care of their 
own interests, and to make their own bargains; and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act secures them against the results 
of possible negligence by throwing on the landlords the 
burden of making express stipulations in derogation of the 
present law. The Government Bill, as it has been intro- 
duced, and as it has passed the second reading, is much less 
extravagant in its scope than the proposals of the Farmers’ 
Alliance or the schemes of semi-Socialist projectors ; but the 
original vice of departure from the principle of free contractis 
illustrated by the ulterior inferences which are more or less 
plausibly deduced from the doctrines which it may perhaps 
explicitly contain. For several years the grievances of out- 
going tenants have been the ostensible subject of agitation. 
As soon as the Government has for its own purposes recog- 
nized in part the justice of the clamour, Sir James Carrp 
and other agrarian doctors suddenly remember that out- 
going tenants form an insignificant minority of the whole 


body of farmers, and insist more or less openly on the 
equal claim of the sitting tenant to advantages for which 
he never bargained when he took the farm. Under a thin 
disguise, or perhaps without a clear perception of the mean- 
ing of hisown demands, Sir James Carrp virtually claims forall 
occupiers judicial assessment of rents andatenant-right which 
would at once become saleable. The whole of the valuable 
property which Parliament is asked by the agitators to 
create would be arbitrarily carved out of the estate of the 
owner. The tenant would give no consideration for the 
boon, except the transfer or confirmation of his political 
‘allegiance to the party which might take the credit of in- 
iquitous legislation. The unhappy landlord would lose any 
little influence which he may still retain, as well as the free 
disposal of the property which he has mherited or bought. 
If it is true that the case of sitting and outgoing tenants 
is the same, it follows not that tenant-right should be esta- 
blished, but that the Ministerial Bill ought to be with- 
drawn. The objections of Lord Grey and other econo- 
mists to the measure were perfectly sound; but the land- 
owners, being compelled to count heads instead of discussing 
principles, may perhaps be well advised in surrendering a 
portion of their rights to save the rest. 


The Bill provides for the payment of compensation ac- 
cording to the value of improvements to the incoming 
tenant ; and little opposition has been offered to a compara- 
tively plausible arrangement. The amendment of Mr. 
Artuur Ba.rour, restricting to actual outlay the compen- 
sation to be paid in cases where the landlord’s consent to 
the original improvement has not been given, is obviously 
just ; and, though it was carried by but a small majority, 
the Government will be ill-advised if they attempt the 
resistance which Mr. GLapsTonE and Mr. Dopson obscurely 
suggested. The amendment of Sir M. Hicxs-Beacu, 
which was not opposed, may in some degree prevent the 
application of Irish doctrines to English land. The framers 
of the Bill apparently assume that the new tenant will 
have the benefit of the improvements, paying the value 
either in a gross sum or in the amount of rent to which 
he may agree. Sir James Carp, unconsciously justifying 
the arguments which have been urged against the Bill, 
thinks that one anomaly may be founded on another, 
and that an apparently innocuous clause may serve to 
introduce judicial rents and tenant-right. ‘The whole 
distance between the English and the Irish Land Acts 
might in this manner be effectually spanned. It is suggested 
that the tenant who continues his occupation should, at the 
end of his term, be entitled to compensation for improve- 
ments. As the greater part of the land in England is held 
from year to year, the proposed enactment would entitle 
every tenant to an annual sum which would be deducted 
from the rent, unless indeed it exceeded the rent in amount. 
In that case the relative position of landlord and tenant 
would be reversed, and the unfortunate owner would both 
part with the possession of his land and pay a surplus to 
the occupier. Although the compensation would be assessed 
with reference to the value of the improvements to an 
incoming tenant, it is apparently forgotten that the in- 
coming and the outgoing tenant would be the same person. 
The occupier would. both profit by the full value of the 
improvement and receive pecuniary compensation from the 
landlord. At this point Sir James Carp sees the oppor- 
tunity of introducing judicial rents. It is evident that 
the audacious claim put forward on behalf of the con- 
tinuing tenant might be defeated by the exaction of an 
increased rent. It follows in the logic of spoliation that 
freedom of contract should be absolutely abolished in 
letting and hiring land. Every man’s estate would thence- 
forth be at the mercy of arbitrators whose moral level 
would perhaps approximate to the standard of the Irish 
Sub-Commissioners. The whole operation would have 
been undertaken for a corrupt purpose, which would in 
the particular case be singularly shortsighted. After the 
next Reform Bill the votes of the farmers will scarcely be 
worth buying. But for the present the Government, to 
the great disgust of the agrarian party and of the Birming- 
ham Radicals, has adhered firmly to the principle of the 
Bill. 

Almost the only excuse for disregard of economic doc- 
trines is the frivolous pretence that the land will be made 
more productive if the enterprise of occupiers is artificially 
stimulated. Until lately agrarian projectors incessantly de- 
nounced the laws and customs which, as they alleged, in some 
instances rendered limited owners unable to do justice to the 


land. The complaint implied, in conformity with the fact, 
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that the capital invested in improvements was for the most 
ow provided by the landlord. Sir James Carp and the 

'armers’ Alliance are compelled to make the opposite as- 
sumption, that it is above all things necessary to encourage 
the enterprise of the tenant, It is not the business of the 
Legislature to decide between two contradictory proposi- 
tions; but, if the custom of life-tenancy really tended to 
diminish the productiveness of land, there was some excuse 
for taking measures to encourage absolute ownership. Lord 
Carrns’s Act has removed almost all impediments to the 
control and free circulation of landed property; but no 
system of entails and settlements could tend so directly to 
divert capital from the land as agitation for the institution 
of tenant-right. The division of interest between the life- 
tenant and remainder-man had little effect in comparison 
with the joint ownership demanded by the Farmers’ 
Alliance. Even the advocates of small freeholds already 
perceive that the covert introduction of the principles of 
the Irish Land Bill would, as the failure of the Bricur 
clauses has shown, be fatal to their system. 


The enormous number of notices of amendment to the 


Bill indicates at the same time its comparative moderation | 


and the unsoundness of the reasons on which it is founded, 
though many of these amendments have, as is usual in 
such cases, disappeared in the actual discussion. Lord 
-Wemyss truly says that the only principle which can be 
discerned in the measure is the vicious theory of compul- 
sion. The projectors who propose to convert the Bill into 
a copy of the Irish Act profess almost without exception only 
to carry the Ministerial doctrines into practical effect. Mr. 
Biccar, as might be expected, is in the French sense of the 
word most logical in his deductions. He proposes that in 
tenancies under the value of twenty-five pounds the County 
Court Judge shall absolutely determine the rent. It is true 
that a legal functionary would be more trustworthy than 
an Irish Sub-Commissioner or than the tenant-farmer 
nominees of the Board of Guardians, to whom Mr. James 
Howarp would entrust the duty of arbitration. Mr. 
Biacar’s comparative moderation may probably be explained 
by the intention of himself and his colleagues to extort by 
further proceedings another fractign of the property of the 
landlord. Inthe five-and-twenty pages of amendments other 
proposals may be found not less outrageous than the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Bieear ; but, except for purposes of delay (which 
does not seem to be intended, except by the Farmers’ Alliance 
party), few of the amendments have been or will be seriously 

The House rejected by large majorities the novel 
attempt to deal with sitting tenants. It adhered to and, as 
has been said, in some degree improved the principle of de- 
termining compensation by the value of the alleged improve- 
ments to the incoming occupier. The Government and the 
House seem to have discovered at the last moment that the 
rights of landlords were entitled to consideration. It would 
have been right to abstain from all interference with freedom 
of contract, but. it was perhaps practically expedient to 
buy off the agrarian faction by some concession. The paper 
which wag printed for the use of the Cabinet on the eve of 
the debate reproduces in a compendious form the conclusive 
arguments which have been urged in the course of the con- 
troversy against the lawless cupidity of the tenant-right 
agitators. It is satisfactory to find that the Government, 
after stirring the question, relies on objections which are 
really fatal to the principle of the Bill. 

Lord Wemyss calls the attention of the tenant-farmers, 
not for the first time, to the risk which they would incur if 
they succeeded in abolishing freedom of contract. Behind 
the farmers are the labourers, who have already shown 
their readiness to invoke legislative aid against their em- 
— If the fallacies of the Farmers’ Alliance had once 

embodied in legislation, the same grounds might be 
hereafter used in support of a statute of wages or of enact- 
ments for the limitation of the hours of labour. It would 
be as plausible a contention that the productiveness of the 
land was increased in proportion to the remuneration of 
labour as that the supply of food was proportionate to the 
lowness of rents or to the permanence of the occupier’s 
tenure. Any defect in the chain of reasoning would in a 
future Parliament be more than made by the compara- 
tive numbers of the farmers and of the labourers. It is 
only because the landowners have become comparatively 
powerless in elections that theorists and demagogues have 
marked them out for spoliation. The farmers have since 
the passing of the Ballot Act controlled the county repre- 
sentation; but they are about, like the landlords, to be 
practically disfranchised. It is probable that a portion of 


the majority which rejects the demands of the Farmers’ 
Alliance may have given conscientious votes with greater 
complacency because they reflect that the influence of the 
tenant-farmers is as transitory as it is novel. For this 
reason, oron higher grounds, the House has happily deter- 
mined to reduce to the lowest point its infringement of 
sound economic doctrines ; and the dissatisfaction of persons 
like Mr. Barcray and Mr. Couuixes is the best measure of 
the wisdom of its determination. 


LESSONS OF THE WEXFORD ELECTION. 


I is not often possible to agree with the Irish Home 
Rulers, but it may be acknowledged that the exultation 
expressed by their journals and on their platforms at the 
defeat of the O’Conor Don is, from their point of view, 
strictly justified. The Wexford election, coming quickly 
after that in Monaghan, ratifies and establishes the verdict 
of Ireland on Mr. Giapstoye. It shows that, with excep- 
tions too few and too peculiar to count, the Gladstonian 
Moderate, the “ Whig” as he is locally called, has ceased to 
have a reason for existence in Irish politics. It shows this 
also in a way likely to be more effective even than the 
Monaghan exhibition. It is true that, for reasons to be given 
presently, the O’Conor Don was a hopeless candidate, but he 
might well have seemed to outsiders a very hopeful one. An 
Irishman of unblemished descent, a man of position, birth, 
means, and breeding, of very respectable intelligence and of 
some Parliamentary experience, moreover a proved champion 
of tenants’ rights, he might have seemed to combine an 
unusual number of claims to represent any Irish con- 
stituency. But he was, in the first place, a landlord; in 
the second place a Moderate in land reform; and in the 
third a “ Whig ”—that is to say, a representative of Govern- 
ment Liberalism. The Parnellite Nationalist party hates 
all landlords except Mr. Parnet; it hates all Moderates, 
whatever may be the particular form which their moderation 
takes. As has often happened in similar cases, a moderate 
Irishman, like the O’Conor Dov, is infinitely more offensive 
to Irish extremists than a red-hot English Tory. Some 
English journals have dropped an innocent tear over the 
impossibility of giving the O’Conor Don official rank owing 
to his exclusion from Parliament. They can hardly be 
aware that no stronger inducement to reject the O’Conor 
Don could have been given to the Wexford voters than 
the idea of his some day being Chief Secretary. But, 
landlord as he is, and Moderate as he is, the O’Conor Don 
laboured under a third disqualification more fatal than 
either, in being a Whig—that is, according to the present in- 
terpretation of that rapidly changing word in Ireland, a 
follower of Mr. Guiapstone. As such he was impossible, 
and would have been impossible in all but five or six con- 
stituencies throughout the length and breadth of Ireland. 
The present majority of Irish voters may or may not be 
bent on Home Rule ; it may or may not be bent on getting 
another quarter of the landlords’ property ; but it is cer- 
tainly bent on throwing out Gladstonian candidates. 

If this seems to any one wicked or anomalous or unin- 
telligible, the best way of enlightening his darkness is to ask 
the simple question ‘‘ Why should it not be so bent?” The 
Irish, even in the midst of their political lunes, are a very 
shrewd people in matters of business, and they perfectly well 
know that the way to obtain Mr. Guapstone’s support is 
not to vote for Mr. Guapstone’s candidates. They can secure 
that support by the much easier and much more congenial 
course of seating their own candidates. They have obtained 
from Mr. Guapstone extraordinary advantages in the last 
fifteen years ; but they know—indeed they know it from Mr. 
GuapsToNnE’s own lips—how they have obtained them, and 
they would be foolish indeed if they changed the method. 
Poignez Mr. Guapstone (or the country which has the 
honour to have Mr. Giapstone as its Chief Minister), and 
the desired unction is quite certain to be forthcoming ; 
oignez Mr. GuapstTone, and, if actual punishment does not 
follow, it is but too likely that remarkably little gratitude 
will be shown. But it would be somewhat unfair, and 
would show a distinct i of hi and human 
nature, to put down Irish hatred of “ Whigs” to this cause 
only. There is no doubt that the long course of bargain- 
ing and concession which the known in Ireland 
as Whig has carried on with the Nationalists has 
excited merely a conviction that 
anything can got from it by sufficiently obstrepe- 
rous clamour, but also a deep contempt for the Liberal 
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party itself. There is something perhaps not wholly ungene- 
rous in this contempt, but that is a matter for ethical rather 
than for political discussion. The Irish Nationalist hates 
Tories and ascendency-men heartily enough, but he does 
not despise them. The persons whom he calls Whigs he 
hates and despises at once. For thisand for other reasons— 
such as the general frondeur desire of most Irishmen to be 
against the Government unless they can derive some very 
immediate advantage from it, and the resentment un- 
doubtedly felt at the late return to rational fashions of rule 
which Lord Spencer has brought about—a Gladstonian 
candidate has at the present moment in ninety-five, if not 
in ninety-nine, Irish constituencies out of the hundred 
literally no chance whatever. If,-as his parting speech 
seems to show, the O’Conor Don really thought that he had 
a chance, it only shows how very much less aware of the 
actual facts those who are on the spot and have every appa- 
rent opportunity of information may be than those who look on 
from a distance. To repeat what has been said before (for it 
is of no small importance), the O’Conor Don put himself for- 
ward as a landlord, a moderate reformer, and a Gladstonian. 
A landlord, thanks to Mr. Giapstone himself, is now to 
most Irishmen a mere joint already on the sideboard, half 
carved, and waiting for more carving. A moderate reformer 
is a trimmer, a Laodicean, a thing more hateful than the 
most flaming Orangeman or the most ferocious “ extermi- 
“ nator.” As for a Gladstonian, what can he do for them in 
Parliament by supporting Mr. Giapstone which a Parnel- 
lite cannot do much more effectively by opposing him ? 


Such is the state of things which is once more brought 
before the eyes of Englishmen by this Wexford election, and 
to which they have once more an opportunity of directing 
serious attention. It shows them how absolutely ineffective 
Mr. Guapstone’s policy has been in conciliating Irish dis- 
affection, even in the very slightest degree. The immediate 
result of that policy has, among other things, been to kill 
the political chances in Ireland of politicians who repre- 
sent the y at least, if not the ideas, which nearly half of 
England, and fully half of England and Scotland taken to- 
gether, uphold—the party and ideas known as Liberal. 
Irish Liberalism has never been a very respectable thing, 
but it might have been made such if Mr. GiapstonE had 
let it live. It might have held a useful balance between 
the Nationalists and the extreme Irish Tories, avoiding at 
once the madness and disloyalty of the one and the some- 
what narrow and intolerant orthodoxy in matters political 
and religious of the other. Mr. Giapstone has thought 
otherwise, and by opening a prospect of gain which no Irish 
Liberal can outdazzle, he has put any Irish Liberal at a 
hopeless disadvantage. A second important force for good 
in Ireland (like the other, too little used, but still possible 
only two years ago) was the liberal Irish landlord—liberal 
not merely in the political sense but in the social and economic. 
The policy of Mr. GiapstonE has made a landlord gud land- 
lord impossible as a candidate in Ireland, except on Tory 
principles. For Nationalist constituencies intend to eat up 
all landlords; and in mere decency, not to speak of pru- 
dence, they cannot begin by returning them to Parliament. 
Thus in every way the Land Act has crippled the forces 
that made, or might have made, for good in Ireland. It has 
done this independently of the actual impoverishment and 
enfeeblement (strikingly displayed in the recent Report of 
the Lords’ Committee) which it has inflicted on the friends 
of order, and which the friends of disorder have not at- 
tempted to disprove, otherwise than by the lame objection 
that the Lords are prejudiced judges. In doing so the 
Land Act has followed faithfully in the track of every con- 
ciliation measure of the last half-century. Emancipation, the 
settlement of the tithe question, the refoym and then the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, were all to result in a 
happy and contented Ireland; and, whatever may be said 
for any or for all of them, the only result is that Ireland is 
probably at the present moment more thoroughly and 
generally discontented and disaffected than it has ever been 
before. The forces of order have been weakened, the forces 
of disorder have been strengthened. Most remarkable of 
all, the influence of the Church of Rome, which “ Whig” 
statesmen have sacrificed everything to conciliate, has not 
only not been conciliated, but, when it has exhibited any 
signs of coming round to the side of the Government, has 
become simply a vanishing quantity. The moral of all this 
is perfectly clear, and it is perfectly false to say that it is a 

moral which has been tried in times past and found wanting. 
The plan of governing the disloyal minority and the fickle 
and factious majority in Ireland through and by means of, 


though by no means wholly for the benefit of, the loyal 
minority, has never been properly tried, though the prin- 
ciple, until these clever modern days, was duly recognized, 
Tried properly—that is to say with firmness, impartiality, 
and justice—it must succeed, and nothing else ever can 
succeed. The only thing to be feared is that in the present 
temper of English Radicalism the instruments will be de- 
stroyed before the method is once more attempted. Half of 
them, thanks to Mr. Guapstong, are broken and spoilt 
already, and it is, except from the point of view of strict 
poetical justice, scarcely a consolation that those which are 
most hopelessly damaged are those which might have been 
found in the Irish representatives of Mr. GLapsTone’s own 


party. 


RESULTS OF TIIE FROHSDORF MEETING. 


HE Count of Cuamporp is still alive, and his complete 
recovery is at least possible. But even in this case his 
illness will not have been without its fruits. It has dispelled 
the fiction of a Spanish pretendership, and it has reminded 
the enemies and the friends of the existing Government 
how soon the Republic may find itself in the presence of an 
enemy who will be all the more formidable from his deter- 
mination that the first move shall not come from his side. 
It was perfectly natural that some of the extreme Legiti- 
mists should wish the Count of CuamBorp to make Don 
Cantos his heir. By this means they would have been 
provided with an actual chief and a possible sovereign alto- 
gether after their own heart. It is true that the chances 
of his ever mounting the throne would have been infini- 
tesimal. He would have had nothing but the chapter of 
accidents to trust to, and for him the chapter of accidents 
seems closed beyond the possibility of reopening. But 
with Legitimists of the extreme type—the men who even 
under Henry V. have gloried in being more Royalist 
than the King—this fact counts for nothing. They feel 
quite as much at home under a Republic as they would 
feel under a Monarchy of which the Count of Paris was 
the head. Consequently, they are free to plot in favour of 
the Spanish Boursoys, and to throw away the one card 
that is left to the Royalists in deference to their personal 
dislikes. But to the success of this project the co-operation 
of the Count of CuamBorD was indispensable. It could not, 
indeed, have made that success more than improbable, but 
it could have prevented it from being obviously impossible. 
If Henry V. had declared Don Cartos his successor, a 
section of Legitimists would have held that by this act 
the Spanish Boursons were somehow purged of their inca- 
pacity to reign in France. Those who took this view 
might have been only a very small fraction of the Royalist 
party, but their detachment from the main body would 
have exposed it to all the weakening influences of in- 
ternal dissension. The end for which the Count of 
Paris went to Frohsdorf in 1873 would have been frus- 
trated, because the principle of hereditary monarchy in 
France would no longer have had one representative, and 
one only. A Restoration, instead of being a way of escape 
from civil war, would have become a provocation to civil 
war. But, except by the help of the Count of Cuamporp, 
it would be quite useless to put forward the claims of Don 
Cartos. They are unmistakably barred by acts the validity 
of which has never been disputed, and which only the will 
of the Prince who in the judgment of strict Royalists is the 
reigning sovereign could even pretend to set aside. 

The interview between the Count of Cuamporp and the 
Count of Paris on the 7th of July has removed all un- 
certainty on this head. The particulars of the meeting 
have not been left to the chances of journalistic enter- 
prise. The Francais, eight days after it had taken 
place, gave a minute and careful account of it which 
was explicitly adopted by the Union as an accurate ver- 
sion of the incidents recorded. The conjunction of these 
two papers—the one the organ of the political Orlean- 
ists, the other the accredited mouthpiece of the Count 
of Cuamporp himself—puts the facts beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt. The wish of the Count of Cusmsorp 
to see his cousin was unmistakable. Indeed, without a 
degree of resolution unusual in a sick man, the Princes of 
Or.EaNs would not have been admitted to his room. Before 
their arrival at Frohsdorf on the morning of the 7th, the 
doctor had been asked whether the Count was well enough 
to receive them, and had answered that he could not do so 
without grave danger. The Count had heard, however, 
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that the Prixces were coming, and insisted on seeing 
them. It was to no purpose that he was told of the 
doctor’s prohibition ; his only reply was, “ No matter, 
“TI choose it.” To the emphatic “Je veux” of one who 
in that house is at once King and patient no resist- 
ance could be offered. When the Count of Paris en- 
tered the room, the Count of CHamBorp sat up in bed, 
called him to his side, threw his arms round him, and 
then, still holding him by the hand, made him sit down 
by his pillow. At the close of the visit the Count of 
CHAMBORD again embraced the Count of Paris, and held 
his hand to the last minute. At the breakfast which 
followed the Count of CHamporp had given special orders 
that the Count of Paris should sit in his own place, “ the 
“ King’s place ”"—a command, says the Frangais, which left 
no doubt as to the thought which had possession of his 
mind. There is no question in all this of personal affec- 
tion. The relationship between the two princes is remote ; 
they have had no intercourse with one another during their 
lives; and there is nothing in the views of the Count 
of Paris to make him specially dear to the Count of 
CuamporD. The motive throughout has plainly been to 
make it plain to the most wrong-headed Legitimist that it 
is in the Count of Panis, and not in Don Carzos or his 
son, that he must look for the Count of Caamporp’s suc- 
cessor. Enough of the contrary disposition was known to 
exist in the party to make it a matter of genuine moment 
that the wishes of the Count of CuamBorp should be un- 
mistakably declared, and unmistakably declared they have 
been 


It may be objected that to speak of the settlement of a 
merely visionary succession as though it had any practical 
importance is to distort the situation. If by practical 
importance were meant immediate or even assured import- 
ance, this criticism would be just. Under any circum- 
stances for some time to come, under some circumstances 
for all time to come, the particulars of an interview between 
the Count of Cuamporp and the Count of Paris will have 
no interest except for French Royalists. The Republicisin 
possession of the ground, and it rests with the Republicans, or 
more correctly, perhaps, it did rest with the Republicans, to 
say whether it chal remain in possession of it. Of late, how- 
ever, a significant change has come over the language of the 
more rational supporters of the existing order of things. 
We are no longer bidden to note how successful the 
Republic has been in the management of affairs. We are 
simply told that the Republic is firmly seated in the hearts 
of the French people, and that there is no fear of its being 
dislodged. It may be so. But, even if we accept this as 
true, it makes some difference whether a Government is, 
and deserves to be, fixed in its place, or is fixed there with- 
out deserving it. No doubt so long as there is no real 
alternative open to the nation, it may be enough that the 
Republic isin possession. But from the moment that a real 
alternative is open, to it the merits of the Republic 
become an element of appreciable weight in the controversy. 
It is now finally settled that from the day of the Count of 
Cuamporn’s death this real alternative will come into play. 
If the French people grow tired of the Republic, they 
will know that the restoration of the hereditary monarchy 
means the undisputed succession of a prince who is in every 
way fitted to play the part of a solves king. Of course 
this possibility will be more distant if the life of the Count of 
CuamBorD is prolonged than it would have been if his 
_— malady had proved fatal. But the thoughts of the 

ch nation will have been turned to the possibilities in 
store for them, and it is not likely that this can take place 
without the effects of it being visible in the future fortunes 
of the Republic. 


THE OHANNEL TUNNEL REPORT. 


dhe Report of the Channel Tunnel Committee, though 
it contains nothing absolutely novel, is yet interesting 
reading, all the more so that, according to rumour, Sir 
Epwarp WATKIN is not prepared to accept the very decided 
rebuff which the Committee have inflicted on him, but in- 
tends with his merry men all to try the chance of battle in 
the House of Commons some of these July evenings. One 
obscure before is rendered more obscure 

y the publication, and that is why none of the alternative 
. Reports was adopted by the majority. The vote of 
Lord Camprrpown alone seems to have prevented this 


result, the other members of the majority having, it! 


would appear, no objection to sink private authorshi 
in the carrying out of the common purpose. It is no 
easy on reading Lord Camrerpown’s own Report (which, 
after he had defeated those of three of his colleagues 
by voting with the minority, was withdrawn with two 
others) to discern the secret of this irreconcilableness. 
The Report is a very good Report as far as it goes, 
though it is perhaps inferior as a statement of the whole 
case to Sir Hussey Vivian's, and though, as do all the 
other Reports except Colonel Harcourt’s, it ignores the all- 
important consideration of the constant scares which the 
existence of the Tunnel would certainly create. But,as Lord 
Camperpown’s Report, if not his vote, is in full accordance- 
with the general drift of the Reports of the majority of his 
colleagues, his independence is only a formal evil. After 
reading his opinions, the reader feels towards him very much. 
as the poet felt towards the fly in amber when he sees his 
name ranked in the division lists with Lord Lanspowne. 
and Mr. Baxter. But he feels also that even the ingenuity 
and courage of Sir Epwarp Watkin cannot claim Lord. 
CAMPERDOWN as an advocate for the Tunnel. 


The interest of the Report is chiefly concentrated in 
the conclusions of the supporters of the Tunnel, which 
indeed must in any case have been most attractive. The 
man of open mind does not want to know what can 
be said against the Tunnel. He could draw up a dozen 
different Reports himself in that sense, each one care- 
fully abstaining from trenching on the grounds of the 
others. He wants to know what men of ability and expe- 
rience can possibly have found to say for it. The Report of 
Lord Lanspowne, Lord Anerpare, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 
Artur PEE is a long Report. It has more than a hundred 

phs. Of these, about one half are devoted to the 
advocacy of the commercial advantages of the Tunnel, and 
the other half to the refutation of its military disadvantages.. 
The former are set forth in the most glowing colours. Little 
notice is taken of the fact on which Sir Hussey Vivian 
and others of the majority uncomfortably insist, that there 
is little or no prospect of increased cheapness by this route, 
that its conditions favour at most only a few trades, and that 
all its advantages are apparently obtainable at less cost and 
at no risk at all by Mr. Fowxer’s plan of train ferries. The 
point on which Lord Lanspowng and his friends insist is 
that the Tunnel would probably lead to a large expansion 
of the communication both in passengers and goods between 
England and the Continent, and they assume that this must. 
be a good of itself. But it is not known that the opponents 
of the Tunnel, though they might perhaps have am 80, 
have ever denied this. On the contrary, they have held, 
in the words of Sir Liytorn Summons, which were used 
almost literally by some of them long before Sir Liytorn 
Smmons gave his most valuable evidence, that “they can- 
“not conceive any amount of commercial advantage that 
“ could in any way compensate for the risk which would be 
“run.” This is a point of view that the minority of the 
Committee simply ignore. An increase in the ex of 
passengers and of pots between England and France is to 
them a good simpliciter, though, as has been said, the proba- 
bility of that increase is contested by some good authorities, 
and made out by others to be obtainable in a less question- 
able way. 

But it is in the negative rather than in the positive 
of the defeated that its main ties 
serts with some modest assurance that the opponents of 
the Tunnel “ have assumed the presence of every condition 
“ favourable to the view they entertain and the absence 
“ of every one unfavourable to it.” Itis impossible to speak 
for every member of the majority of the British nation, 
which is an interchangeable expression for the opponents of 
the Tunnel. A certain proportion of every number 
of men are fools, and may be expected to foolishly. 
But a familiar acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject will enable any one to say that what the Com- 
mittee assert is exactly what the opponents of the 
Tunnel have not done and what its supporters have. The 
latter have assumed that the fire will infallibly burn, the 
stick infallibly beat, and so forth; in other words, that 
nothing can possibly go wrong. The former have, on the 
contrary, made the largest possible allowances for the con- 


ditions. They have admitted that the Tunnel might be de- 
stroyed, which everybody does not admit. ey have 
admitted that the precautions recommended by the military 
Committee might be efficient, which is dou by some 


very competent authorities. They have allowed that the 
dangerous conjunction of circumstances might not present 
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itself once in a century, and might then be securely faced, 
provided everybody concerned did his duty. They have 
gone so far as to grant that the risk of fatal blunder, omis- 
sion, or crime is the very smallest possible. They have 
thus deprived themselves of every profitable assumption, 
surrendered every debatable point, and they have main- 
tained at the last, without reply from any one who has 
seriously considered the question, that the irreducible 
minimum of risk would be such as it would be madness 
for England to run. What is to be thought of mem- 
bers of Parliament who, in face of such opponents as these, 
gravely remark that “they cannot bring themselves to 
“believe” that any one would make a blunder or fail in 
resolution, and that if England were thoroughly beaten, a 
Tunnel or no Tunnel would make no difference? The 
first observation shows that they have simply refused to 
take the step of contemplating possible facts which their 
opponents have taken. The second shows that they have 
failed entirely to grasp one of the most important. parts of 
the question. An enemy holding Dover or the Tunnel 
would be secure of retreat or reinforcement or supply. No 
change in the weather or in the naval command of the 
Channel would affect his position in any of these respects, 
and, to reverse the famous motto without profanity, Gop 
himself might blow without the hope of dissipating the foes 
of England. 

Much might be said of the singular weakness of the 
Report in reference to the share of the extra military 
expenses which would have to be borne by the promoters. 
This Lord Lanspowye and his friends themselves admit 
to be advisable, while the promoters distinctly object to 
be saddled with any such share; but the most striking 
omission is that which has already been made the subject 
of remark—the entire ignoring of the strong arguments 
brought against the Tunnel as a perpetual and un- 
avoidable disturber of public quietness, This blindness, 
however, is of a piece with the whole attitude of Lord 
Lansvowne and his colleagues. By their Report, as well as 
by the questions which they put to the witnesses, it is clear 
that they have never even considered the change in English 
life which would be involved in the change of Dover into a 
fortified, moated, and drawbridged place of strength in 
which every one abroad after hours would be liable to 
question and detention. They have deliberately blinked 
the blunt remark of Sir Freprerick Bramwe.t that, if 
the necessary apparatus for blowing up the Tunnel were 
to be permanently massed in its vicinity, “ nobody would 
use it.” They have, contrary to the clear intention of 
Parliament in their appointment, declined to make any 

ifie recommendation on the military aspect of the 
matter, contenting themselves with pooh-poohing the all 
but unanimous opinion of the military authorities. In 
short, if any one is anxious to disseminate anti-Tunnel 
literature, he could hardly do better than print and distri- 
bute broadcast this elaborate plaidoyer of four pronounced 
advocates of the Tunnel. It exhibits, as every argument of 
the kind has exhibited (to put aside the merely foolish re- 
marks of men who talk about Kentish Volunteers and 
Britons who are able to meet three Frenchmen each), a want 
of comprehension of the actual facts which is extremely in- 
teresting, but very nearly unaccountable. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that this project .for destroying the 
natural moat of England is treated by Lord Lanspownr, Lord 
AperDAreE, Mr, Baxter, and Mr. Peet very much as if it 
were a project for doubling the line from London to Croydon, 
and that the objections of the first military authorities in 
nt FERRI are handled very much as if they applied to 


SCOTCH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 


Te Bill for establishing a Local Government Board in 
Scotland is sufficiently concise, as it contains only six 
clauses of moderate length, though one of them has a 
schedule attached to the text. After the short title, the 
first clause provides for the appointment of a President of 
the Local Board, and, according to a questionable practice, 
of eight or nine official colleagues. There is a doubtful 
tradition that the Archbishop of Canterbury is a member 
of the Board of Trade. In Scotland there are no arch- 
bishops ; but, if the Moderator of the Kirk were a member 
of the Local Government Board, his office would not be 
more distinctly a sinecure than the formal participation of 
the President of the Council, the five Secretaries of State, 
and the Charcellor of the Exchequer in the rights and 


duties of the Local Government Board. The Lord Advocate 
may perhaps be more nearly connected with the office, 
especially as he will have to watch the possible encroach- 
ments of his new colleague on his ancient rights and powers, 
The sixth clause, indeed, provides that nothing contained 
in the Act shall prejudice any privileges, duties, or powers 
vested by statute or custom in the Lord Advocate; but the 
schedule contains a list of thirty Acts of Parliament which 
are to be administered by the Board of Trade, or rather by 
the President in the place of the Home Secretary, the 
Privy Council, and the English Local Government Board. 
As the Lord Advocate has in all Scotch matters represented 
the Home Secretary, there seems to be room for collision ; 
but, if his patronage is not touched by the new system, the 
Lord Advocate may perhaps not care to retain the functions 
which he exercises with respect to rivers pollution, to burial- 
grounds, to vaccination, alkali, and vivisection. The dis- 
tribution of duties and rights may probably be intelligible 
and perhaps satisfactory to zealous Scotch members. 

They will at least feel a patriotic interest in the creation 
of a new office with a respectable salary which can only be 
held by a Scotchman. According to Sir W. Harcovurt’s 
statement, the provision for a Scotch official will be substi- 
tuted for a salary which has been held indifferently by 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen of adequate personal 
and political rank. The whole salary is to be withdrawn 
from the Lord Privy Seal, who will perhaps cease to exist. 
It is true that the Prime Minister will be able at his 
pleasure to dispose of the Privy Seal, with its due rank and 
precedence ; but an office which is implicitly condemned as 
not justifying the pone of a salary will — be des- 
tined to survive. In a humbler sphere the rank of Serjeant- 
at-Law still maintains a possible existence, inasmuch as, in 
default of statutory abolition of the title, the Chancellor of 
the day may at any time give the coif to a candidate 
whom he may favour. Nevertheless it is understood that 
Serjeants have ceased to exist, especially when the last in- 
cumbents of the office have sold their domicile and divided 
the proceeds. There is no actual Lord Privy Seal, and he 
would have nothing to divide and appropriate ; but it would 
be unwise to abolish the office or to dispose of the salary in 
favour of any new claimant. The Bill is judiciously drawn 
in the ordinary form, providing that the moderate salary of 
2,000/, a year shall be paid out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament. It will therefore be possible, with the discretion 
of the Prime Minister, not only to reward a deserving Scotch 
peer and member of Parliament, but to secure in the office 
of Privy Seal a colleague who may possibly be as useful as 
the head of a business department. A list of Lords Privy 
Seal during the last century would contain the names of 
several not inconsiderable statesmen. In the present day it 
is injudicious to neglect any facility which may exist for 
carrying on the QuEEN’s Government. 

Either through indifference or of set purpose, Sir W. 
Harcourt failed to explain to the satisfaction of English 
members the reason for establishing a new office. It is not 
known that recent Lord Advocates have complained of the 
burden of duties which add largely to their importance. The 
Secretary of Starz still, as he informed the House, retains 
important functions in relation to Scotch administration, 
which he may perhaps devolve on the Lord Advocate, 
though, for reasons which were not explained, they would 
be held to exceed the attributes of the Local Government 
Board. To the uninstructed mind it would i 9 that 
the late arrangement was not inconvenient. e Lord 
Advocates had some time since been partially relieved by 
the appointment of an able Scotch peer to the office of 
Vaiselieumant of State. It was generally understood that 
Lord Rosesery, for whom the office had been created, dis- 
charged its duties to the satisfaction of his countrymen ; but 
Sir W. Harcourt, requiring assistance in the House of 
Commons, thought himself obliged, not without laceration 
of his deepest feelings, to use language which induced Lord 
Rosesery to resign. There was nothing to prevent the 
substitution of a Scotch member for a Scotch peer ; but an 
active set of patriots had for some time past insisted on the 
appointment of a Scotch Minister, hoping that he would bea 
member of the Cabinet. It was deemed expedient to gratify 
half their wishes, though their higher aspirations were 
dispersed in air. The President of the Local Government 
Board is somewhat more dignified than an Under-Secre 
of State; and possibly Lord Rosrsery may be induced, 
under a new title, to resume his former functions. The 
third clause of the Bill provides that a President who is 
not a peer of Scotland or of the United Kingdom may 
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hold the office with a seat in the House of Commons. A 
Scotch peer, who in this, as in other respects, is subject to 
exclusive disqualifications, would not be able to represent 
the department in either House. <A peer or a commoner 
is equally eligible ; but, after Sir W. Harcourt's recent 
declaration, a Scotch member will probably be preferred. 
It is not stated whether there will also be, as in former 
times, a Scotch Lord of the Treasury, who was a kind of 
assistant to the Lord Advocate. 

In dealing with more than one demand for the institution 
of new Ministerial offices Mr. Guiapstone has shown un- 
wonted tact and discretion. On one occasion he forcibly 
expounded the inconvenience of large Cabinets, even going 
out of his way to applaud the sound judgment of his pre- 
decessor. It is certain that the modern and highly arti- 
ficial system of government by Cabinets depends for its 
efficiency on a rigid limitation of the members of the ruling 
Council. Some years since, in consequence of the supposed 
necessity of satisfying many personal claims,a Cabinet of 
fifteen or sixteen members was only rendered manageable by 
the process of reserving the most important business to an 
interior self-appointed Committee, or informal Cabinet. 
Secretaries of State were at that time in the habit of declar- 
ing that they knew nothing of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, and that they therefore confined themselves to the 
discharge of their special duties. In such cases there is 
always a risk of disaffection and occasional revolt ; and it 
may sometimes happen that the working Cabinet is on 
great occasions outvoted by the majority. In the apprehen- 
sion of similar complications Mr. GLapstongE has hitherto 
resisted proposals for creating new Cabinet offices. The 
absurd claim for the appointment of a Minister of Agri- 
culture was ingeniously defeated by the reference of all 
agricultural questions to the President of the Council, or, 
as an alternative plan, to the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall. Mr. Dopson has therefore now a department of 
nominal business, as well asa seat in the Cabinet, which 
at first excited some surprise. As he is called upon to 
discharge the serious duty of conducting the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill through the House of Commons Mr. 
GLADSTONE may reasonably hope to be permanently released 
from the necessity of considering the question of appointing 
a Minister of Agriculture. To the equally unreasonable 
claim for a Minister of Education he can reply that the Pre- 
sident of the Council already holds the office, and that he 
divides his duties with a Vice-President who has a seat in 
the House of Commons. The agitators on matters of edu- 
cation are less fortunate than the friends of the farmer or 
the pertinacious Scotch. They have obtained no new con- 
cession ; but, on the other hand, they have two Ministers, 
both sometimes in the Cabinet, instead of Mr. Dopson or of 
the President of the Scotch Local Government Board. 

A Minister who is charged with the conduct of Scotch 
Bills and Scotch administration has the advantage of 
comparatively light Parliamentary duties. He is not re- 
quired to make grievances or remedies intelligible to 
the dull Southern intellect. If the Scottish members are 
satisfied with a Bill or an administrative arrangement, they 
can always count on the acquiescence of Parliament. The 
President of the Local Government Board will escape many 
risks of collision through the exclusion from his list of duties 
of all questions relating to education. It will be observed 
that the Scotch Education Acts are not enumerated in the 
schedule to the fifth clause. Some of the most active sup- 
porters of the agitation for the appointment of a Scotch 
Minister were thoughtless enough to contrast the supposed 
neglect of their interests with the enjoyment by the Irish of 
the services of a Lord-Lieutenant and a Principal Secretary. 
All well-wishers of Ireland would gladly welcome an oppor- 
tunity of imitating the happy abstention of the Scotch from 
separate political agitation. They require little government 
because they know how to govern themselves. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board will probably be a 
Scotch member, and at the worst he will be a Scotch peer. 
An Irish Chief Secretary could scarcely be found, because 


he would almost certainly be a strong partisan. There is 
nothing in the Scotch Bill to prevent the new Minister from 


occupying a seat in the Cabinet ; but if such an appointment 
were found desirable, he might as well for the time hold the 
rank of Privy Seal. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will not assent to any amendment which would, like Sir W. 
Harcourt’s speech, imply the unnecessary abolition of an 
ancient office. If the Bill is worth passing at all, there is 
ah ggg why it should not become Jaw in the present 
on, 


THE TAMATAVE INCIDENT. 


wee of any importance has been added during 
the past week to what was already known about the 
doings of the French at Tamatave; but from the fact that 
no denial has yet been made, it may be reasonably inferred 
that Mr. GLapsTone’s statement was not materially exagge- 
rated. Doubts have been expressed as to the accuracy of 
some of the details. Attempts have naturally been made 
by the French papers to show that the whole story has 
grown out of the ignorant or wilful misrepresentations of 
some native Consular clerk. They affect to believe that 
the English Ministers have simply lost their heads. It is 
probable that, if this were so, there are political i 

at home who would be more than consoled for the ridi- 
culous figure the country would have been made to cut 
by the discovery that Mr. GtapstonE had been misled by a 
diplomatic Will-o’-the-wisp. But, apart from the extreme 
improbability that Ministers would have taken the serious 
step of asking for explanations and something very like 
an epology without trustworthy evidence that something 
requiring them has been done, it is plain that the 
French papers are not quite sincere in their incredulity. 
No sooner have they declared more or less emphatically that 
Admiral Pierre cannot possibly have done the things of 
which he is accused, than they proceed to qualify that state- 
ment by adding that, if he really did do them, he had no 
doubt some very sufficient reason. We are not told what 
possible reason there could be for ordering an English 
Consul to leave the town, or forbidding the captain of an 
English man-of-war to communicate with the shore, which 
the French Admiral would not have transmitted to his own 
Government at once. The action attributed to him could 
only have been justified by the grossest misconduct on the 
part of Mr. Pakennam and Captain Jonnstone, and in 
that case it was his obvious duty to forward a report to 
Paris at once. In the present state of French feeling to- 
wards England we may be sure that the duty would not 
have been neglected. But while it seems to be proved that 
Admiral Pierre has acted in a singularly high-handed 
and offensive manner, it cannot be denied that his posi- 
tion is one of considerable difficulty. The fact that Captain 
JOHNSTONE landed a party of marines from the Dryad to pro- 
tect British subjects during the bombardment shows that 
the war is being conducted in a way of which we have no 
experience in Europe. Captain JonnsToNE was no doubt 
thoroughly justified by circumstances in doing as he 
did; but there can be no question that the relations of 
neutral and belligerent must be greatly complicated when 
both have to land armed men at the same place and at the 
same time for such widely different purposes. 

The gravity of what has happened in Madagascar is 
diminished to a considerable extent by the attitude taken 
by the French Ministry on receipt of the complaints of the 
English Government. It is most unfortunate that French 
officers and diplomatic agents in the East should think it 
part of their duty to act in an unfriendly way to England, 
and the encouragement they receive from the Parisian 
press adds to the danger. No reasonable man can doubt 
that as long as this feeling exists there will always be a 
possibility of a serious quarrel. But it is in the power of 
the statesmen who are responsible for the future of France 
to reduce the danger to a very great degree, and in 
the present case they have shown every desire to do 
so. Immediately after Mr. Guapstone’s communication 
to the House of Commons M. Jures Ferry hastened to 
assure a newspaper Correspondent that he should not 
hesitate to offer England every satisfaction if it appeared 
that any wrong had been done. M. Cuatiemet-Lacour, 
who is nowise wanting in vigour, and can be abundantly 
stiffnecked when he sees cause, has taken care that he 
should have an opportunity to make exactly similar de- 
clarations to the Chamber. It was not to be su 
that the chiefs of the French Cabinet would apologize for 
their Admiral till he had been proved to be in the wrong. 
It was no part of their duty to take it for granted that 
Mr. Guapstone had been accurately informed. However 
strange it may seem to us that Admiral Prerre, who has a 
numerous squadron under his command and no naval forces 
to fight, should not have been able to spare a vessel to carry 
a despatch to Zanzibar, M. Cuattemet-Lacour is perfectly 
entitled to say that, if no report has been sent, it is because 
there was nothing to report. He is bound by his position 
to defend the action of French officers if it is capable of 
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defence, and he fulfils all the obligations of courtesy and 
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justice towards us by declaring himself ready to give satisfac- 
tion if it can be proved that any wrong has been done. We 
cannot expect that he will consider the proof satisfactory till 
Admiral Pierre has been allowed to give his version of the 
story. For the present we can demand no more. It 
remains to be seen whether the two Governments will agree 
as to the proper interpretation of the facts when they are 
fully known, and also whether, if Admiral Prerre is proved 
to be in the wrong, he will be treated by his superiors in a 
way which is likely to deter other officers from following his 
example. M. Cuattemet-Lacour may take the view that 
the Admiral was fully justified, or may be found to have 
ideas as to what constitutes complete satisfaction which may 
not prove acceptable to us. To judge from the language he 
has used, however, there is no reason to fear that he will be 
wanting in temperance or courtesy. As long as the French 
Government fulfils all international obligations, we can 
afford to bear with the petulance of subordinate officers on 
distant stations. 

The name of the Ambassador who is to succeed M. 
Tissot in London is some guarantee that we shall have 
no serious cause of complaint. M. WappinetTon will be 
welcomed as a statesman who has already gained a repu- 
tation in England for temperance and a love of peace. 
The fact that M. Wappineton is English by descent and 
half English by education is a sentimental reason why he 
should be the more welcome ; but his past career affords the 
only solid reason for believing that he will always use his 
influence in favour of a moderate course. The Ambassador 
of France will always think first of the interests of France ; 
but we know from everything which M. Wapprnaton has 
said and done since his entry into public life after the fall 
of the Empire that he will do his duty in no acrid spirit, 
and will always be ready to make concessions which do not 
entail a sacrifice of what is essential. When Governments 
are prepared to conduct negotiations with that temper and 
on that understanding, it is very seldom that they cannot 
come to a satisfactory arrangement. The appointment of 
M. Wappineron is a sign that the French Government 
is not disinclined at present to be as yielding as it can 
with a due regard to the interest and dignity of the 
country. If the wild talk of the more noisy among the 
partisans of an active colonial policy for France really 
represents any very considerable amount of French 
feeling—and it would be premature to conclude as yet 
that it does not—M. Wappincron will find the task of 
maintaining friendly relations between the two countries 
far from easy. The demands made by the organs of this 
party in the name of France are wholiy incompatible with 
the interests of England. But it is eminently the duty of 
cool-headed and moderate statesmen to reduce reckless 
claims of this kind to their proper proportion. Unless the 
recent revival of Chauvinism in France proves too strong 
for the good sense of the nation, there is no reason why our 
friendly relations should be disturbed for a day. It is a 
very satisfactory sign for the future that France is to be 
represented in London by a statesman who is eminently 
likely to set himself with pleaswre to the task of curbing 
Chauvinism, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, 


— is just now a good deal of controversy, not 
always carried on in the politcst language, between the 
English and the foreign press. _Untoward coincidences 
have made us the subject of uncomplimentary articles in 
the papers of most European countries. The Egyptian 
question is still unsettled, and the political aspects of it are 
a standing theme of discussion in the press of the two 
countries, France and Italy, which declined to co-operate 
with us in Egypt, and still begrudge us the success which 
we invited them to share. The cholera has followed our 
victory, and, on the post hoe propter hoc argument, we must 
have had something to do with it, and are to be held re- 
sponsible for it. It is not ouly in the French and Italian 

but in Germany and Spain as well, that this charge 
is freely made. And, to imake us still further the 
theme of public talk, the questions of Madagascar and 
the Suez Canal have arisen, in both of which the com- 
mercial interests of all Europcan countries are in a greater 
or less degree involved, and in which our own position is a 
conspicuous one. It is pro!able that all these questions 
will be settled in a friendly inanner. But in all of them 
our interests come into contact, and sometimes into collision, 


with those of other countries ; and many of the questions re- 
ferred to give plenty of opportunity for quarrelsome writing, 
if not for quarrelsome action. It becomes, then, a matter of 
practical use, and not merely an academic inquiry, to ask 
whether, behind the hostile and offensive tone of many 
foreign papers, there is a public opinion to back it which is 
worth reckoning with. 

One or two practical examples will make our meaning 
clear; and the facts themselves which we will mention are 
not without interest. In England, as we all know, when 
the press is unanimous public opinion is practically 
unanimous; and we naturally take the press as repre- 
sentative of it. But let us take a case which happened last 
year in Italy. Then, as will be remembered, there was 
supposed to exist the most rabid consensus of dislike and 
jealousy of England on the part of the Italian nation, and 
the tone of the press was appealed to as a proof of the fact. 
Now it has been publicly stated by those most qualified to 
give an opinion, and it has never, so far as we know, been 
contradicted—that only one or two (and perhaps not one) 
of the Roman papers pay their own expenses. In other 
words, people do not care enough about them to read them 
widely. ey are the organs of individual politicians or 
groups of speculators who are willing to lose by the paper 
itself in order to further other ends of their own. In 
many cases these may be ends which the promoters 
believe to be for the public good; in others they are 
certainly the reverse. So little hold have these papers on the 
public that a scheme was formed which, if it were not known 
to be a fact, would seem impossible. Four out of five .well- 
known Roman papers were understood to have passed from 
Italian into French hands, and it was commonly believed 
that the idea of thus working the Italian press in French 
interests (at a time, too, when the relations of the two 
countries were not of a cordial sort) was due to M. 
Gampetra. If the plan had succeeded, and if the matter 
had been kept in the dark, the public would naturally have 
believed that the utterances of these papers were faithful 
reflections of Italian opinion, which was precisely the end 
which the authors of the scheme desired to bring about. 
Such a scheme would have been impossible in England, 
where all the leading papers depend on the number of 
copies that they can sell and on what they get from 
advertisements—in other words, on public and not on 
private support. Where papers cannot pay their expenses, 
and are habitually carried on at a loss, they represent, not 
public opinion, but the views and ambitions of those who 
can afford to lose by them. : 

Let us now look for a moment at the German press. The 
leading German papers are written, as we know, with great 
knowdedge and ability, and stand on an altogether different 
level from the Italian press. In Germany, too, as is the 
case in England, and as is not the case in France, the 
provincial papers are both influential and financially suc- 
cessful. In other words, they meet a general and popular 
need. But they, too, are rather purveyors of news than 
organs of popular feeling. Excepting the official and 
semi-official papers, which stand in more or less intimate 
relation with the Government, they are not really repre- 
sentative. It is a well-known fact that the greater part 
of the press in Germany and in Austria has come into 
the hands of Jews. It is much to the credit of the 
capacity and intelligence of the Jews that such should 
be the case. But a fervent denunciation of the enemies 
of the Vaterland, from a paper the authors or writers of 
which are among the objects of an anti-Semitic agitation in 
Germany itself, does not carry with it the same sense of a 
will behind the words, should the opportunity arise to show 
it, that is seen in a speech by a French Legitimist or in an 
oration on the Fourth of July. The distorted representa- 
tion of German feeling in the German press is made one of 
the grounds of the anti-Jewish movement, and so eminent 
a man as Professor Treirscuke the historian has laid a 
special stress on it in his article on the question published 
several years ago in the Preussische Jahrbiicher. Of course 
a paper, to be read at all, must be more or less in contact 
with the popular mind; but it is in the “ more” and the 
“less” that all the importance consists. 

There is a twofold moral, of the most practical sort, to 
such considerations as these. One is that, in writing on the 
vexed questions now at issue, the more we keep our temper 
the more likely we are to get them settled in such a 
manner as we can accept. National antipathies may and 
do arrive at such a point that, as in the Franco-German 
and other disputes, war becomes inevitable. But one main 
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reason why they arrive at this point is the mutual intem- 
perance of those who are supposed to guide and interpret 
public opinion. It is of grave importance that the ques- 
tions which now put us into a position of antagonism to 
other countries should be looked at with as much judgment 
and as little passion as possible. We have heard before, 
from a statesman who knew what he was about, of the 
“ irresponsible frivolity” by which the history of the world 
is marred and not made. The second part of the moral is, 
that the more we refrain from recriminating the less likely 
the press of other countries is to keep its readers in a 
state of soreness. We have given two instances, but many 
more might be given, of the fact that in most Continental 
countries there is not that intimate relation between the 
press and publicopinion which exists in our own, and that the 
one cannot be taken as an index of the other. There may 
be much talk in the one when there is very little movement 
in the other. What we need toascertain at the present time, 
and in the critical times which lie ahead of us, is what are 
the real forces in rival countries with which we have to cope ; 
and of these the press is by no means always an accurate 
guide. It may suit others to make us believe, if they can, 
that itis; but we do not think that it will serve our turn 
to accept this view without inquiry. The extent to which 
a newspaper is an organ of public opinion depends on its 
balance-sheet and its circulation. A paper may be of the 
greatest importance, even if it does not pay, as the organ of 
a powerful individual or company. But in this case it re- 
presents the individual or the company, and not the public. 
It is well not to mistake the shadow of public opinion for 
the substance. 


LIGHT GOLD. 


T will be a surprise to many persons to learn that the 
present state of the gold coinage is far from satisfactory. 
The grievance cannot certainly be said to be as yet acutely 
felt. If any considerable number of buyers found a difli- 
culty in getting twenty shillings for a sovereign, they would 
not be backward in complaining. A coinage which has 
become seriously discredited causes annoyance and loss and 
delay in every transaction of life. Anybody who has had the 
misfortune to live in a community infested with a large and 
active body of coiners knows what an addition they are to 
the troubles of existence. The average Englishman is so 
terribly addicted to writing letters to the newspapers that 
he would probably fill them with his laments if he were 
liable to see his sovereigns and half-sovereigns refused or 
taken only by weight. Coins which are generally too light 
are only one degree better than coins which are often false. 
But, although so little is heard of the grievance, there can 
be no doubt that it exists. It must pinch somebody toler- 
ably severely, or it would not have induced Mr. W. H. 
Smita to employ even a small part of the time of the 
House of Commons in Committee of Supply by asking 
whether the Government proposed to find a remedy. The 
fact is that it is only men of business who ever have occa- 
sion to learn that a considerable percentage of the gold 
coins in circulation are below their proper weight. No 
tradesman cares to risk frightening away his customers by 
making difficulties about the gold coins offered him. When, 
however, he comes to pay a considerable number of them 
into a bank, he finds that they will only be received by 
weight. He has to bear the loss of the difference between 
their nominal and their real value. The custom of paying 
accounts by cheques veils the defects of the coinage from 
general observation. It is not until a large sum has been 
accumulated by many small payments that they become 
manifest. Then, according to the regulations of the Mint, 
the last holder pays for the deterioration caused by the 
wear and tear they have suffered in the hands of previous 
possessors. It was so settled by Sir Ropertr Peer forty 
years ago, as Mr. Courryey pointed out in answering Mr. 
Situ, and the Ministry has no present intention of going 
back on his decision. 

On the face of it this is obviously unjust. The coinage 
is issued by the State for the general convenience, and if it 
is diminished in value by general use the country ought to 
bear the burden of keeping it in order. Some loss by wear 
and tear is inevitable,and there seems to be no obviousreason 
why the last holder should be held responsible for it. Sir 
Rosert Peex’s regulation was probably intended as one 
more check on the ingenious persons who try to turn a dis- 
honest penny by what is known as “ sweating ” sovereigns, 


‘ 
There is no doubt that this practice did extensively obtain 


at one time, and it may be that if the present regulations 
were altered fresh precautions would have to be taken against 
it. If the Mint always gave the full nominal valve for every 
gold coin handed in, it would, the Government .2ems to 
have thought, have greatly encouraged the practice of 
rubbing a very little off a number of coins and appropriating 
the difference between their real and their nonsinal value. 
It was probably also taken for granted forty years ago that 
sovereigns would come rapidly back to the Mint, and that 
everybody would take good care to make himself safe by 
sending them in as quickly as possible. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are numbers of sovereigns in circula- 
tion which have been worn by more than forty yearsof con- 
tinuous use. Half-sovereigns, which circulate more rapidly, 
are even more deteriorated. Everybody must have had 
some of these last in his possession which were obviously 
below their proper weight. 


The fact that the loss of intrinsic value in gold coins has 
not yet become a general grievance is no reason for not reme- 
dying it at once. It is the nature of such a defect in the 
coinage to grow continually and rapidly worse. Tradesmen 
who are under the necessity of taking light coins will be 
careful to keep them for their own use, and return them as 
much as possible to their customers. The best coins are 
sent to the bank, and so escape the wear and tear which 
falls on the inferior ones. When this process has gone on 
for a sufficient time, the whole community will suddenly 
realize the fact that there are a number of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns in existence which are seriously short of 
their supposed value. The Treasury has a very natural 
disinclination to entertain any proposal which will entail 
further additions to a Budget which is advancing by leaps 
and bounds. It probably thinks that, as the country is 
pretty well satisfied with the gold coins in use, there is no 
need to disturb its satisfaction. The expense, too, of a re- 
coinage would very obviously fall upon the whole commu- 
nity ; whereas the loss resulting from the lightness of the 
pieces in circulation is apparently borne by the last holder, 
who in this case is generally a man of business and a capi- 
talist. Ifthat is the general opinion, it shows an almost 
touching credulity. The tradesman who receives ninety- 
eight pounds ten shillings from a bank in return for a hun- 
dred sovereigns appears, it is true, to have lost one pound 
ten; but it is at least possible that he has made a clear 
profit of half a sovereign. Shopkeepers and men of business 
generally are sufficiently alive to their interests not to run 
any risk which can be avoided. The chance of loss by 
light coins is doubtless allowed for in calculating the price 
of the goods sold. Mr. Smirn pointed out that “ it was 
“almost impossible for a person to exercise a discretion 
“ as to receiving the gold tendered to him,” but it is toler- 
ably obvious that tradesmen can exercise a very consider- 
able discretion as to the price they put on their goods, In 
this way the community does pay the expense of recoinage, 
and does it in the most costly and roundabout way. It 
allows a toll to be levied on every purchase made in order 
that a certain amount of trouble and wrangling may be 
avoided. 

But, although the public is fairly well satisfied with the 
coinage as it is, and although tradesmen and men of busi- 
ness generally are perfectly able to protect themselves, it is 
time a remedy was applied. It is highly improbable that 
Mr. Suirx would have called the attention of the Ministry 
to the matter at all if the grievance were not really felt. 
When once a doubt has been thrown on the condition of 
the coinage, or any part of it, there is a considerable proba- 
bility that a general insecurity will soon be felt. There is 
no need to show how much more serious that would be than 
a slight addition to the Budget for the year. The Ministry 
may postpone the difficulty for the moment by citing the 
authority of Sir Rosert Peet, and pleading that nobody has 
any reason to complain of suffering from a general and 
recognized usage ; but it is obvious that in the long run the 
State will be compelled to find a remedy. It is easy for 
Mr. Courtney to declare that, “if the State were to bear 
“the loss upon light gold even from honest wear and tear, it 
“would be a very serious matter indeed.” That is one of the 
vague Ministerial phrases which can always be used to 
shirk taking a disagreeable task in hand. But a little 
reflection will show that the State must bear the loss 
sooner or later. The choice lies between bearing it while 
it is still comparatively light and bearing it when it has 
become much heavier. While the number of light coins 


is still comparatively small, and tradesmen or Railway 
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Companies do not find it worth while to make diffi- 
culties about accepting them, things will go on as they do 
at present, with a certain amount of grumbling, but no 
serious complaint. But, as the deterioration of the coin 
cannot be stopped as long as they are in circulation, it will 
finally become a serious nuisance, and then there will be a 
loud call for deliverance. As soon as things get to that 

int, it will be found that the authority of Sir Robert 
nn and the practice of all Governments for the last forty 
years will not prevent the public from insisting that a 
remedy should be found by the State. The Ministry of the 
day will be persuaded that the work must be done, and it 
will cost far more because of the delay. At present it could 
be done with a minimum of disturbance and expense. The 
light coins could be easily called in, and the Mint has just 
been extended so as to be ready for any amount of work 
which can be thrown on it. The Ministry has obviously no 
intention of doing anything for the present, but it is only 
putting off the evil day. In this matter also it is preparing 
work for its successors, and making it certain that what it 
refuses to do now as a measure of precaution will some 
day have to be done as a concession to complaint and 
clamour, 


EDUCATION AND INSANITY. 


N™ even the pious races who regard lunatics as inspired have 
ever set themselves to stimulate the artificial production of 
lunatics, The Zulus especially, though they look on “ soft-headed 
ones ” with reverence, hold that the supply of idiots is consider- 
ably in excess of the demard, and do their best to prevent their 
tribesmen from becoming “soft-headed.” If we can accept the 
statistics and inferences of some of the speakers in a recent debate 
in the House of Lords, we are manufacturing “ soft-headed ones” 
in abundance by the simple and adequate processes of popular 
education. Indeed the orators on both sides appear to have 
arrived at much the same conclusion by different paths. Lord 
Stanley of Alderley protested against the “ State-aided” manufacture 
of idiots, and appeared to think that the Education Department 
an unnecessary premium on early softening of the brain. 
rd Carlingford, on the other hand, deprecated this tribute to the 
zeal of the department. The increase in our stock of insanity (if 
increase there be) he attributed rather to the private energy and 
enterprise of local authorities and individual teachers. This is 
certainly the more agreeable and attractive view of the case. 
Local institutions, private enterprise, cannot be too much encour- 
aged. We must not fall into the degraded position of foreign 
peoples, who expect the State to do everything for them, who shut 
their eyes, open their hands, and wait to receive the gifts of a cen- 
tralized bureaucracy. In England local option is everything. If 
a district thinks itself too sparingly equipped with village 
idiots, it need not run to the Education Department, clamour- 
ing for longer hours of study, harder work, more numerous 
“ branches ” of science. An English district can depend on the 
ambition and zeal of its own local educational authorities; and, 
even if they fail, the dauntless pupil-teacher steps into the breach 
and converts mere healthy untutored children into hydrocephalous 
imbeciles “ off his own bat,” if we may vary the metaphor. 

If any rural or backward district wishes to add to its 
staff of humorists, commonly known as “ village idiots,” let it 
look for an excellent example to Birmingham. In Birmingham 
(according to Lord Norton) the fine flower of intellectual decay is 
cultivated regardless of expense. The children whom it is thought 
desirable to reduce to helpless idiocy are, in the first place, caught 
young. “Ina town like Birmingham,” said Lord Norton, “ there 
was hardly a child in any elementary school over thirteen years 
ofage. It was a mere farce,” he went on, obviously misappre- 
hending the pure motives of Birmingham, “to attempt to teach 
science to children of that age.” A mere farce! Why, if one 
desired to convert a child of thirteen into a dangerous maniac with 
a predilection for vivisecting infants in arms, what but science would 
one teach such a child? ‘Thirteen is an age when a boy or girl, 
if destined for a lunatic asylum, should be kept busy with micro- 
scopes, crucibles, and the whole theory of evolution. So Birming- 
ham thinks. “There were in Birmingham two demonstrators of 
science, who lectured on this subject, asked questions of the 
children, and,” Lord Norton had heard, “answered them them- 
selves.” Birmingham, in matters of education, thus combines the 
merits of the country of the Tom Toddies with those of Ready- 
made Land. In Ready-made Land, as we glean from Water 
Babies, the teachers learned the lessons and the pupils heard them. 
The people, on the other hand, of the Tom dies were “all 
heads ‘and no bodies,” in consequence of the ruthless educational 
earnestness of the nation. The children’s heads naturally develo 
into a peculiarly watery turnip, owing to the difficulty and multi- 

licity of their tasks, Both advantages seem to be combined in 
irmingham, and if the “demonstrators of science” only become 
idiots also, the Birmingham theory of teaching will deserve the 
re applause, and will have attained its obvious goal—Colney 
atch. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, as we have said, objects to the in- 

crease of insanity, which he attributes, at least in part, to the 


Education Department. “ Why should the Education Depart- 
ment dangle ‘excellent’ before every master and mistress, and, 
having with every new edition of the Revised Code raised the 
standard of learning, make it really wrong for these teachers to 
attempt to get ‘ pan. bw ’? and to secure the grant?” It appears 
that school teachers are influenced, not by a disinterested desire to 
swell the returns of lunacy, but by the comparatively humble 
motive of securing the“grant.” The “grant” isgiven toschools which 
reach a standard of “ excellence,” and that standard, according to 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, is being constantly raised. One set of 
schools was “excellent” all round, but the department deducted 
57/. from those schools by way of encouraging them to be 
more excellent still, at the cost probably of considerable water on 
the brain. What follows? “In one of the schools in which some 
children had died of brain fever, and where several of the tutors 
had broken down from overwork and anxiety, the hours of work 
all the year round had beer’ seven and three-quarters, and for three 
months before the examinations the dunces and less forward 
children had an additional hour, making eight and three-quarter 
hours.” Grown-up men would find nine hours of intellectual 
application per diem too much. Children, of course, do not really 
strain their little minds all through the nine hours. Nature, 
“the kinder mistress of the two,” mercifully teaches children to 
gossip, to sketch on their slates, to swop marbles and brass buttons, 
to play the exciting game of criss-cross, with other sports suited 
to their age and sex. Yet, even with these mitigations, they pass 
their nine hours in an exhausted and unwholesome air, on 
forms far from comfortable, with moments of considerable anxiety 
and distress, and with the drone and buzz of the drowsy, 
whirring, educational machine always in their poor little ears. 
So a few of them, it seems, die of brain fever, and the 
tutors break down from anxiety and overwork, What would 
be said if such things occurred at Eton and Harrow—if Mr. 
Marchant and Mr. A. H. Studd suffered from brain fever, 
if Mr. Greatorex became the prey of “ brain-fog,” if Mr, Warre 
and Mr, R. H. A. Mitchell broke down from anxiety and over- 
work ? Why, society would not stand it for a moment, and it is 
notorious that quite a different state of affairs prevails, not only 
at the great public schools for big boys, but at Cheam and Elstree. 
Wherefore, then, should the children of the poor be badgered into 
epilepsy and hysterics—the natural and unavoidable results of 
premature devotion to arithmetic and geography? There are 
grown-up men, not absolute dunces, who could not ibly be 
taught how to do decimal fractions, or to understand the dif- 
ference between latitude and longitude. If these unscientific 
beings were children at an elementary school, they would have 
fractions and degrees hammered into them for nine hours a day. 
As the answers of pupils prove, many children are already either 
idiots, or, like David when he was sore afraid of Achish, 
King of Gath, “feign themselves mad in their hands ”—in the 
hands of inspectors and examiners. Only on one or other hypo- 
thesis can one account for such answers as that recently published 
about Hagar, who, it seems, “ was turned into the dessert, and she 
became a pillow of fire by day and a pillow of smoke by night.” 
Having regard to all these things, “a father at Todmorden” 
actually bearded the very Education ee ey itself. This truly 
Roman father at Todmorden thought that five or six hours a da 
of work were as much as his children were able to endure. He 
therefore did not encourage his little ones to pursue the ‘decimal 
point at home, and to puzzle over longitude and latitude in the 
sacred shade of the paternal roof. Consequently the local School 
Board refused to admit the children, in which the Education 
Department upheld the School Board. 

This was Lord Stanley of Alderley’s case ; but Lord Carlingford 
easily answered his noble friend. He averred that the Education 
Office had not a direct interest in the propagation of idiocy. As 
to lunacy at large (or in confinement) that was the Home Office’s 
affair, “ for it was not part of the duty of the Education Depart- 
ment to deal with the subject of insanity.” This slightly reminds 
one of the favourite apology of juvenile offenders, “ Please, sir, it 
wasn't me, it was the other boy as gone and done it.” Lord 
Carlingford did not see why questions of education and insanity 
should be mixed up together. Yet the primeval tradition of 
schoolboys has recognized the direct connexion between education 
and acute mania :— 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division ’s twice as bad, 

The Rule of Three it vexes me, 
And Practice drives me mad. 


This volks-lied was current long ages before the time of School 
Boards and the incessantly revised Revised Code. “Let me make 
the ballads of a country, and let any other fellow make their 
laws,” said some one who is always being quoted in the news- 
papers—Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun for choice. Lord Carlingford, 
who helps to make the laws of a great nation, should not neglect 
their ballads, which contirm in detail the general theory that 
education “is to madness near allied, and slender boundaries do 
the twain divide.” 

The Education Department is soon likely to know a good deal 
about idiocy in connexion with over-work, for it is “making 
very careful inquiries into the matter.” Now mark how office 
doth corrupt a man. When the Bulgarian atrocities were goi 
on, the official reply always was that these “ excesses” (as | 
Derby called them, ey thinking that, in moderation, atroci- 
ties were all very well) were “ ted.” There was very little 
ground for the wide and highly coloured statements in the news- 
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papers,” said Lord Carlingford, taking refuge in the usual Ministerial 
sanctuary. ‘ The requirements of the Code,” it is pleasant to hear, 
“ have been relaxed.” In short, not the department is to blame, but 
the teachers who put on additional hours of labour. “ The real 
cause of over-work” (for there is over-work, after all, it seems) 
“ was to be found in the despotic requirements of local educational 
authorities.” As to the father at Todmorden, he seems to be a 
kind of myth, answering to “ Le mythe du pére malveillant,” 
which M. Bergaigne finds in the Rig Veda. “ The father gave no 
reason for refusing to allow his son to learn home lessons.” But 
surely no reason was needed. The father obviously thought that 
the boy had lessons enough at school. He “ did not allege one 
single excuse.” Probably this educational Wat Tyler, and “ idol 
of the clowns,” is a man of few words and does not like to waste 
them. However, “ the Education Department would impress on 
the managers of schools the absolute necessity of guarding against 
over-work.” But how can you impress anything, to any purpose, 
on authorities that are confessedly “ despotic” ? 


THE LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY AT WORKSOP. 


pes Lincoln Architectural Society did well in choosing the 
bright little town of Worksop as the place of their recent 
gathering. Rich in historical memories, with a noble fragment of 
a minster as its church, the capital of the “ Dukeries,” whose 
magnificent woodlands come sweeping down to the outskirts of 
the town, few places are more attractive; while its position at the 
extreme north-west corner of the county, wedged in between 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, afforded an opportunity for breaking 
fresh ground, of which the Society was not slow to avail itself. 
And in this they did wisely. After some years a county or a 
diocese gets used up archeologically. Everything worth visit- 
ing has been visited over and over again. It is well, there- 
fore, sometimes for an Archwological Society to overstep its 
legitimate boundaries, and make a raid into fresh territory. 
The Lincoln Society did this in their Rutland excursion from 
Stamford a year or two back, and to some extent last ap at 
Spalding; but the plan has never been carried out so fully as at 
the recent Worksop meeting. With two or three exceptions, all 
the places visited were out of the diocese, either in Derbyshire or 
Yorkshire. The success encourages a repetition of the plan. A 
combination with the Norfolk Society at Lynn, or with the York- 
shire Society at Hull or Beverley, would open up new archxo- 
logical fields of great interest. 

he programme of the Worksop meeting was unusually varied. 
Too often parish churches offer the only surviving objects 
of archeological interest. Here the field was much richer 
and more diversified, and in the earthworks of Laughton-en- 
le-Morthen, Tickhill Castle, Roche Abbey, the Halls at Barl- 
borough, Thorpe Salvin, and Firbeck, and the more modern 
mansions at Welbeck and Clumber, presented fine and instruc- 
tive examples of almost every kind of architecture. Worksop 
itself, as too often happens.at such meetings, with the ex- 
ception of its church, had but scant justice done to it. The 
town does not, it is true, occupy a leading place in English 
annals; but it has a history, and one of the first duties of an 
Archeological Society meeting in a country town is to take care 
that its continuous life as a town should be realized and the lead- 
ing facts of that life made intelligible. The | names of the 
old streets—“ Potter Street,” the “via figlina” of the medieval 
town, recalling the “ Potter Gate” of the Danish community at 
Lincoln; “Cheapside,” like its famous namesake in London, 
skirting the edge of the market-place, which sprang up just 
outside the monastic precincts, clustering round the steps of the 
mutilated market cross; “ Priors-well Street,” running from 
the Priory church towards the spring which supplied the com- 
munity with pure water, a point never forgotten by the builders 
of our religious houses—these and other street names open 
chapters of early history which might have been dwelt on with 
advantage. Something, too, ~ well have been said touchin 
the great houses which have been successively connected wi 
Worksop as its manorial lords—the all-absorbing but evanescent 
De Busii the Lovetots, founders and endowers of the Priory ; 
the long line of the Furnivals, holding their manor by the service 
of finding the king a right-hand glove at his coronation, and sup- 
porting his right arm that day as long as he held his sceptre ; 
the earliest members of the family, zealous Crusaders, such as 
Gerard, the companion in arms of Ceeur de Lion at the siege of 
Acre, his son and namesake and his grandson Thomas, both of them 
dying in the Holy Land, and the body of the latter being brought 
back to his native land by his brother, a still yo r Gerard, and 
buried in Worksop Priory ; John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
hero 's Henry V1., Part I., the “ dog who longed to 

e Frenc 
so much feared abroad 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ; 

his son and namesake, who fell in the great Lancastrian defeat at 
Northampton, July 10, 1460, a few months before the rough 
handling of the Yorkists by the Duke of Somerset’s men at 
Worksop, on their way to their crushing defeat at Wakefield, 
recor by William Worcester; the third Earl John, “more 
devoted to literature and the Muses than to politics and arms”; 


whom he received large grants of abbey lands; his son George, 
one of the keepers of Mary Queen of Scots, charged (though 
he denied the charge) with the heinous crime of allowing hi 
Royal captive to walk unguarded in the leafy alleys of 
Sherwood Forest. These and the later bearers of the his- 
toric name, and their successors the Howards, Earls and Dukes 
of Norfolk, would have afforded materials for a paper. Another 
page of history might have been opened by the visits of dis- 
tinguished personages to Worksop. Here came Stephen, and 
confirmed the grant of Mauger of Rolleston to the neigh- 
bouring Cistercian Abbey of Rufford. Wolsey passed through 
Worksop on his progress from Southwell to Cawood in 1530, 
declining the humble request of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
then little anticipating his imminent downfall, that “ his —_ 
ness would condescend to hunt in Worksoppe Parke.” 
thanked the Earl, as Cavendish records, “ for his most honour- 
able offer and good will,” but said that “he came not into the 
country to frequent or follow any such pleasures or pastimes, but 
only to attend to a greater case that he had in hand, which was 
his duty, study, and pleasure,” “trusting shortly to visit him at 
his house.” This was in September. The Sth of the following 
November Wolsey did so visit the Earl; but it was as his prisoner, 
attainted of high treason, “an old man broken with the storms 
of State,” on his way to “ lay his weary bones” in the Abbey of 
Leicester. Mary Queen of Scots, as we have said, while under the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s guardianship, was allowed, for change of air, 
to visit his mansion at Worksop. Thirty orauge-trees were 
planted in memory of her visit, some by Mary’s own hand, 
and here was written a letter of hers preserved in Labanoff's 
Collection, dated September 3, 1583. Here also, on his progress 
from Edinburgh to London to receive the crown, James L., 
after hunting in the park, was royally entertained by the son of 
his mother’s gaoler, April 20, 1603:—“ At kgs: he rested 
on Wednesday night, and in the morning stayed brekfast ; which 
ended there was much store of provision left of fowle, fish, and 
almost everything besides, bread, beere and wines, that it was left 
oe for any man that would to come and take.” This super- 
abundance of good cheer shows that the hint given by the 1 
in the postscript of his letter to his steward desiring him to prepare 
for the King’s entertainment—*I will not refuse anie fatt capons 
and hennes, partridges or the lyke, yf the King come to mee "— 
had not fallen on a barren soil. 

The glory of Worksop is its church, a stately specimen of Transi- 
tion Norman, worked with unusual richness of detail, The two 
western towers, which flank the end of the nave, though low and 
plain, add immense dignity to the building and point to its 
original minster character. Large as it is, ten bays in length, the 
present church is only the nave of the priory church which began 
to rise at the bidding of William de Lovetot in the first years of 
the twelfth century, for the house of Austin Canons founded by 
him in the suburb of Radford, and carried on and completed by 
his successors. The new church stood on the site of and absorbed 
the old parish church of St. Cuthbert’s, just as Remigius’s Cathe- 
dral at Sieete swallowed up the earlier parish church of St. 
Mary Magdalene. Here as there the rights of the parishioners 
were transferred to the western portion of the new building. The 
present double dedication to St. Mary and St. Cuthbert preserves 
the memory of its twofold origin, and presents an instructive 
example of what Mr. Thomas Kerslake has aptly termed “ strati- 
fied dedications.” The dedication to St. Cuthbert, so frequent in 
Northumbria and so rare out of it—though examples are to be 
found as far south as Wells Qoesy a memorial of the vision of 
St. Cuthbert to Alfred the Great before his first successful battle 
with the Danes) and St. Cubert’s in Cornwall—points to a very 
early date for the original parish church, The Norman founder 
of the priory, with half-concealed contempt for the semi-barbarous 
saints of a subjugated people, substituted for the local dedication 
the Catholic invocation of the Blessed Virgin, the common 
heritage of the Church. The nameof the great Bishop of Lindis- 
farne was, however, too deeply fixed in men’s affections to be 
altogether uprooted, and it was allowed to survive in the church 
of the people, while that of the Canons was known as St. Mary's. 
Similar instances are by no means rare, and are always instructive. 
The Abbey of Bardney, dedicated to the sainted King Oswald on 
the reception of his relics in the seventh century, when refounded 
by Gilbert of Gaunt after a long period of devastation from 
Danish inroads, had the names of St. Peter and St. Paul super- 
imposed. So also St. Peter was added to St. Etheldreda at Ely, 
to St. Wilfrid at Ripon, and to St. Teilo at Llandaff, and his 
brother St. Andrew to St. David at St. David's; while at Crow- 
land St. Mary and St. Bartholomew take precedence of St. 
Guthlac, and, still more remarkably, at Milton Abbas in Dorset- 
shire, by a probable combination of small local sanctuaries, we 
have the fourfold dedication to St. ae St. Michael, St. Samson, 
and St. Branwallader. The subject of dedications has been till 
recently treated with too much neglect. We are only now be- 
ginning to realize how much of history lies embedded in them. 

A few years since we spoke at some lenge of Worksop Church 
as an instructive example of that class of churches, to which much 
attention has of late been devoted, which were at the same time 
monastic and parochial; that which was architecturally one church 
being in right of possession two, the conventual body using the 
eastern part of the building, the parishioners the western. At the 
great crash of the en houses in the sixteenth century, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the grantee of the monastic house, as a 


Francis, the fifth deemed “a gentleman, wise and of 
coorage,” by Henry +» Whose favourite he was, and 


matter of course, demolished the church of the Canons, which 
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occupied the constructional choir, and which the dissolution of 
the monastic body had left empty and useless, leaving the parish- 
ioners in undisputed possession of their own half. Judging 
from the fragments preserved at the crossing and elsewhere, 
the eastern limb, which was of a length unusual in Norman 
churches, extending six bays and ending in an apse, was much 
the plainer. It was of course the first part built, The nave— 
at least the nine western bays, for the easternmost bay belongs 
to the earlier portion, built for buttressing purposes at the same 
time as the central tower—exhibits in its main arcade unusual 
delicacy and elaborateness of detail. The triforium is hardly 
equal in decoration, and to gain height the chief arches rise 
awkwardly above the stringcourse, intruding on the clerestory 
—_ The clerestory range is also of the plainest. Itisalmostas 
if the arcade had been the first part completed, and failing funds 
demanded more economical treatment as the building rose. The 
whole was subjected some five-and-twenty years ago to a very 
thorough and munificent, but, we must add, a very mischievous 
restoration, which has done much to wipe out the history of the 
church and to destroy its interest. According to the mistaken 
inciple that then ruled, the large Decorated windows which had 
n substituted for the small Norman lights of the south aisle 
were destroyed, and the original windows, or something like them, 
restored. 4 triforium, also, which, to remedy the want of light, 
had, by lowering the aisle roof and glazing the apertures—as in 
the choir of Ripon and in the two bays of the choir of Ely which 
ighted St. Etheldreda’s shrine—been converted into a second range 
of windows, was brought back to its original character of a 
“blind-story.” The consequence has been, especially since the 
windows have been filled with stained glass, that the interior is 
dark and gloomy, even though, without the slightest warrant, an 
entirely new series of windows has been opened in the wall of the 
north aisle, which—the cloisters originally abutting on that side— 
had been left unperforated. It is grievous to see how, with the 
best intentions, the most irrer wable mischief has thus been per- 
petrated. The traces of the cloister, placed (unusually) on the 
north side of the church for the sake of drainage, visible thirty years 
since on the exterior of the north wall, with the exception of a 
vaulting shaft in the eastern corner and the doorways which 
opened into the eastern and western alleys, have been completely 
effaced, Indeed the whole restoration displays a hard, unloving 
spirit, entirely devoid of sympathy or esthetic feeling. The new 
work—+.e. nearly the whole of the outside of the church—is a tame 
and spiritless imitation of the old, on which itis impossible to look 
with the slightest feeling of pleasure. It is sad when such good 
intentions issue in so unsatisfactory a result. A large sum was 
mt on a needless showy reredos, all shiny and gaudy with 
coloured marbles and mosaics, and lanky crocketed gables, entirely 
out of keeping with all around it, while the essential feature of a 
chancel screen (there being of course no chancel arch), the steps of 
which still remain at the third bay, was entirely omitted. It is 
not, however, too late to repair this defect. We may mention 
that a little conservative restoration is much needed to preserve 
from further decay the ruined and roofless Lady Chapel, a lovely 
imen of the purest Early English work, projecting from the 
east side of the south transept. We are glad to find the Vicar 
energetically taking this matter up, and we wish him all success, 
The grand Gatehouse of the priory, one of the finest examples of 
that class of buildings, worthy to be ranked with those of St. 
Augustine’s Canterbury, and Thornton, stands a little to the south, 
It is of Decorated date, and may probably be assigned to the third 
Thomas of Furnival, who in the 24th Edward I. obtained the 
grant of a market and fair. One of the canopied niches on the 
south front containsthe statue of St. Cuthbert, the other probably that 
of St. Austin, The niche in the gable exhibits the Blessed Trinity, 
after the common medieval type—the Eternal Father holding the 
crucified Son between His knees, with the Holy Dove resting upon 
it. A projecting staircase covered by a — carved arched porch 
forms a picturesque addition to the south front towards the 
market-place, the original entrance having been on the northern 
side, within the priory precincts. With a painful sense of the ter- 
rible injury inflicted on ancient buildings by so-called restoration, 
we almost tremble to speak of the present ruinous conditian of this 
beautiful building. It long served as a parish school-room, and, 
now that it is deserted and uncared for, each year its state be- 
comes worse, and unless timely measures are taken for its preserva- 
tion its decay will soon be irreparable. We trust, however, that 
nothing more may be attempted than to make the edifice sound 
and weathertight, and that we may be spared the pain of seeing a 
smug modern copy with a fresh, clean face, substituted for the 
richly-tinted, time-worn building. 

To see what a restoration should be we have only to cross the 
Derbyshire border to Steetley Chapel. When we last saw this lovely 
little building, one of the most complete and exquisite specimens 
of Late Norman work on a small scale to be found anywhere in 
England or Normandy—the whole, including nave, chancel, and 
vaulted apse, being not more than fifty-six feet long—it was a 
roofless ruin, partly used as a pigstye, partly as a hen-house. 
From this state of degradation this gem of early architectural art 
has been rescued by the exertions of the present Rector of the 
mother-church of Whitwell, the Rev. G. E. Mason, and the 
architectural genius of Mr. J. L. Pearson. The restoration, as it 
always should be, has been strictly confined to nec substantial 
repair, and the supply of missing features essential to the complete- 
ness and stability of the fabric. No old arrangement has been 
tampered with, nothing needless has been added, and, above all, no 


carving has been recut, and no surface scraped or cleaned down. 
The large flamboyant window on the south side, to which the 
interior is chiefly indebted for its light (the openings being mere 
slits) which the restorers of Worksop would have been certain 
to have pedantically replaced by a copy of the supposed original 
small Senne light, has been wisely retained. Owing to the 
excellence of the local stone, the beautiful sculptured band which 
runs round the exterior of the apse, and the carvings of the 
doorway and of the two deeply-recessed arches dividing the 
chancel from the nave and from the apse, are in most cases almost 
as fresh as on the day they were first executed. If all restora- 
tions were like that of Steetley we should have little cause of 
complaint. 

About nine miles N.W. of Worksop, over the Yorkshire border, 
in a delicious green valley, hemmed in with grey limestone cliffs, 
clothed with hanging wood, and watered by a swift clear stream, 
stand the lovely but sadly scanty remains of the Cistercian founda- 
tion of Roche Abbey. It is interesting to compare what is left of 
this conventual church with the nearly contemporaneous work at 
Worksop. While there the choir is gone, and only the nave is 
left, here the nave has been completely swept away, and only the 
walls of the choir and eastern side of the transept stand erect. 
Though the whole design is loftier and the proportions far more 
elegant, the contrast between the studied plainness of the Cister- 
cian architecture at Roche, with its severe abstinence from decora- 
tive carving, and the profuse sculpture of their Augustinian 
brethren ut Worksop is most instructive. We see also in the richly 
traceried windows of the south transept and the elaborate tabernacle 
work still discernible in the choir, how soon and how completely, 
like other reformed orders, the Cistercians drifted away from their 
— simplicity, and fell into the ways of their more luxurious 

rethren. “Corruptio optimi fit pessima.” The Gatehouse may 
also be compared with that of Worksop. As with the church, the 
treatment is far more masculine. It is foe and broad, and sturdily 
buttressed, and is covered with a massive stone vault which, 
strangely enough, is wanting in the other example. For beauty 
of situation and for refinement of architecture—sadly small as the 
fragments are—Roche Abbey is quite as deserving of a visit as the 
more celebrated Yorkshire abbeys. 

The historic names of Edwin, the Earl of Mercia, grandson 
of Leofric, and his brother Morcar, first the rivals, then the de- 
pendents, “ half prisoners, half guests,” and afterwards the vic- 
tims of William the Conqueror, imparted a special interest to the 
Yorkshire portion of the excursions. Much of the district tra- 
versed formed part of their possessions. The old Roman road, once 
known as “ the Street,” and in later times called “ Packman’s Lane,” 
between Thorpe Salvin and Harthill, was the boundary between the 
domains of Eawin at Laughton and of Harold of Coningsborough. 
Laughton itself, perched on its lofty ridge, was the chief residence 
of the great Mercian Earl. A high conical mound and fosse marks 
the site of his “Aula,” whence he looked down on the wide stretch 
of his soke, and in which he plotted and practised those treasons 

inst four sovereigns in succession which made his treachery a 
byword, “so that men commonly said no faith was to be placed on 
the oath of the Earl of the Mercians.” The name Laughton-en-le- 
Morthen, 7.e. “ the law-town of the Mor-thing,” the seat of jurisdiction 
of the Moorland “thing” or soke (we may compare lagh-man, a 
lawyer ; lagh-mote, lagh dag, &c.), points it out as the little local 
capital of the district. The place has an old-world look, and with 
its decaying mansions, once the seat of great families, its long street 
of stone houses, and its stately church, has a melancholy air of 
departed greatness. After the forfeiture of their possessions by the 
Mercian Earls, the church was given by Henry I. to the Canons of 
York, as the corps of a prebendal stall, which was appropriated by 
Archbishop Rotherham to the endowment of the Chancellor. The 
fabric is a very noble one, containing features of peculiar interest. 
The western tower is crowned by a lofty stone spire 188 feet high, 
ornamented at about a third of its height by a second row of 
pinnacles, connected with those in the usual place below by small 
flying buttresses. The effect is singular, but not unpleasing. Owi 
to its lofty situation, the spire is distinctly visible from Sheffield, 
and when lit up by the rising sun, standing out against the 
dark western sky, has given rise to the travesty of its name, 
“ Lighten in the Morning,” by which it is still popularly known. 
The western bay of the north aisle contains an arched doorway of 
the rudest and most inartistic construction, with “long and short 
work,” recalling that at Barnack, which, with the wall in which it 
stands, is an undoubted fragment of the church built by Edwin. 
Few early architectural works can be more certainly dated. The 
church was entirely recast towards the latter part of the four- 
teenth century when the Decorated style was ing into 
the Perpendicular. Of this date are the windows and internal 
arcades. Of these, the northern arcade shows a very curious 
piece of adaptation. On the addition of the southern aisle the 
arches of the north aisle were taken down and rebuilt in the 
same style. The cylindrical piers, however, proved too short. 
New abaci, therefore, of fourteenth-century work were boldl 
put on the tops of the Transition Norman capitals to raise 
them to the proper elevation. The effect is most curious. The 
still larger and finer church of Tickhill, a place which, like 
Laughton, shows evident signs of having once been a town of far 
greater importance than now, as the centre of a vast honour ex- 
tending over five counties, exhibits a still more curious piece of 
adaptation. The fabric, originally of Late Transition or very Early 
English character, was rebuilt with much loftier proportions 
towards the end of the fourteenth century by the rich Jothiers of 
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the West Riding, who made this town a centre of their trade. 
The first aspect of the church within corresponds with that date. 
But a little observation proves that the arches are the old Early 
English arches taken down and rebuilt on new piers at a con- 
siderably greater elevation, and finished with a hood mould running 

into the clerestory with an ogee head, and terminating between 
the windows with a tinial. The eastern arch of the engaged tower 
shows a still more remarkable piece of transformation. It, too, 
has been much raised, and the old — Transition abacus being 
carefully peut. the lower of the capital has had Perpen- 
dicular foliage carved on it. e church exhibits other interesting 
marks of adaptation of old work to new requirements, which 
would reward careful examination. 

Of Tickhill Castle, the chief seat of Roger of Busli, and after 
hisdeath claimed by that “son of Belial,” Robert of Belesme, 
nothing remains but the vast circumvallation of earthworks 
pointing to a remote antiquity, the keep mound, and the ruined 
— the front of which is singularly ornamented with reticu- 

ted gables, terminating in grotesque figures, reminding one of 
Lorsch and of Auvergne. The whole scene, with the grey walls 
overhung with luxuriant foliage, affording rich depth of shade, 
with the broad pool of the Castle mill below, sparkling in the 
sunshine, is singularly picturesque. The Castle area, of seven acres 
in extent, with its beds of gay flowers overshadowed with mag- 
nificent trees, and its quaint bow-windowed house built out of the 
materials of the Castle, forms a picture of such ful beauty that 
it is hard to realize that it was once the seat of the cruelties of that 
“terrible earl, ‘the devil of Belesme,’” who refused to allow his 
prisoners to be ransomed that he might enjoy the fiendish pleasure 
of watching them waste away with hunger or expire under torture ; 
at whose overthrow by Henry I. at Shrewsbury, the whole nation, 
“omnis Anglia,” as Orderic tells us, raised a song of triumph 
and bade their king thank God that he had at last begun to reign 
freely now that he had driven the cruel tyrant from his realm. 
After Tickhill Castle had passed to the Crown, Eleanor, the Queen 
of Henry II., founded a chapel within its walls, for a warden and 
four chaplains, dedicated to St. Nicholas. This was granted to 
the Cathedral of Rouen by John, to whom, on the petition of 
Eleanor—mother-like, fondest of her least worthy son—the honour 
had been given by his brother Richard I. On the suspension of 
all alien priories and chapels, the college reverted to the Crown 
and was settled by Henry VII., in 1504, on the abbot and monas- 
tery of Westminster, as part of the endowment of his magnificent 
new chapel. The grant did not last half acentury. Inthe shame- 
jess robbery of Church property which marked the opening of the 
reign of Edward VI. it was given to Mary, the widow of Henry 
Percy, the attainted Earl of Northumberland, and from her passed 
to her brother Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, and so to the house 
of Norfolk. Among the wardens of the chapel we find the his- 
toric name of Cardinal Beaufort. At the beginning of the Great 
Rebellion, Tickhill Castle was put in a state of defence and held 
by the Royzl forces until the defeat at Marston Moor put the 
whole of the Northern counties in the power of the Parliamentary 
army. The battle was fought on July 2, 1644. On the 25th of 
that month it was surrendered by Major Monckton to the Earl of 
Manchester, accompanied, writes Vicars, by “ Lieut.-Gen. Crom- 
well and many other chief officers, guarded by a brave troop of 
horse.” “Possession being taken, and some hurries appeased, my 
lord, with his attendants, gave solemn thanks to God for giving 
us that place of so much concernment on such easy terms, and 
without the loss of one drop of blood.” Tickhill was left garrisoned 
for the Parliament. But one of the conditions when Welbeck 
‘was surrendered to General Poyntz the following year was, that 
“ Tickhill should be slighted,” and either then, or, at latest, two 
years afterwards, when the House of Commons ordered all for- 
tresses in the Northern counties which had been held by either of 
the contending parties to be dismantled, was reduced to the state 
of complete ruin in which we now see it. 

Thorpe-Salvin (the church of which contains a curious Norman 
tub-font, sculptured with groups representing the four seasons) 
and Harthill open a much later page of history. The ruined Eliza- 
bethan mansion at Thorpe, with its spacious mullioned windows and 
corner drum turrets, built by Hersie Sandford about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, passed by sale in 1636 to Sir Edward 
Osborne, the fortunate apprentice of London Lridge, the founder 
of the ducal family of Leeds, whose romantic story, as told by 
Stowe, is too well known to need repetition. Here Sir Edward 
died, and here too was born his great-grandson Thomas, the first 
Duke of Leeds, better known as Earl Danby, one of the most 

rominent personages on the political stage in the reigns of 
Bharles II. and James II. and William III., who, with Shrewsbury 
and Lumley and others, signed the famous invitation to the Prince 
of Orange, and who, on William's landing, by his am in 
dashing into York at the head of about a hundred horsemen and 
raising the cry of “a free Parliament and the Protestant reli- 

ion,” began the triumphant revolt which speedily drove James 

m his country and his throne. In the north Chapel of Harthill 
Church, hung round with tattered banners, helms, breastplates, 
and swords, and all the mimic heraldic pomp of a stately funeral, 
and surrounded by the monuments of his descendants, a huge white 
marble cenotaph commemorates in a lengthy epitaph the deeds 
and honours of this adroit political leader—more crafty than 
great—and ina vault beneath his faded velvet-coloured coffin is 
still to be seen, with his funeral coronet and broken sword reposing 
on its dusty lid, among a score of equally ghastly memorials of 
departed grandeur. The spectacle is a dagee and repulsive one. 


The seat of the Dukes of Leeds was at Kiveton, which had been 
bought in 1536 by Sir William Hewitt, the rich clothier of London 
Bridge, from whom it passed to Edward Osborne, the husband of 
his only daughter, whom he had saved from drowning. The 
magnificent mansion erected at Kiveton at the beginning of the 
last century was pulled down in 1811. At Barlborough —a 
manor given with Whitwell by Wullric Spott to Earl Morcar 
—the house built in 1583 by Sir Francis Rodes, one of the 
Justices of the Common Pleas, has had a longer lease of exist- 
ence, and still stands unmutilated in the lovely park, with its 
long lime avenues and aged thorns—a characteristic example of 
the type of domestic architecture introduced by John of Padua, 
much resembling Wollaton, of which it is a plain reduced edition. 
It exhibits all the picturesqueness of outline and grotesque rich- 
ness of detail belonging to the style, with elaborately carved 
chimney-pieces and moulded ceilings, and vast mullioned windows. 
A room in the upper part of the house with an indelible dark stain 
on the floor is known as the “‘ murder chamber,” in connexion with 
which a horrible story is told culminating in the curse that the 
family should never have a direct heir. In a closet opening out 
of the “ murder chamber,” a concealed room is entered by a sliding 
panel in the wainscot just above the floor. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s house at Clumber, now rebuilding by 
Mr. Barry after the disastrous fire of 1879, which happily spared 
the magnificent library, and that of the Duke of Portland at 
Welbeck, offer little occasion for remark. The latter, though 
called an abbey, and standing on the site of the great Premon- 
stratensian house founded by Thomas of Cuckney in the reign of 
Henry II., exhibits no traces of antiquity. It is a large but 
singularly ugly misshapen pile, chiefly celebrated for the long pur- 
poseless tunnels and vast underground apartments—* insane sub- 
structionum moles”—on which the late Duke lavished hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, without enriching the world with a single 
object of beauty. The vulgar display of the huge long building, 
first used as a riding-school, then as a picture-gallery, then as a 
ball-room, and now serving as a chapel and library combined, 
reduces it to the level of a casino, at the end of which one 
instinctively looks for a long marble buffet with decanters and 


— and wine-glasses, and smart barmaids serving out cooling 
TL 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


i iy = Report recently presented by the Trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
shows no signs of diminished zeal and efliciency in the ma 
ment of the collection placed under their care, and that of their 
able official, Mr. Scharf. Owing to certain alterations and the 
improvement effected during the last year in the mode of lighting 
the upper long gallery, the pictures are now seen to greater advan- 
tage than has hitherto been possible. The rearrangement of the 
portraits in more complete historical sequence much increases the 
value of the collection to students, as it affords increased facilities 
for comparing contemporary features and costumes. The pictures 
acquired from the Trustees of the British Museum, and the legal 
portraits of Judges which were presented to the nation upon the 
dissolution of the ancient Society of Serjeants, have been ~ 
rated, and are now chronologically distributed among the other 
portraits of the respective periods to which they belong. Attention 
is called in the Report to the general gain in etlect thus produced, 
as the bright colours of the Judges’ scarlet robes tell exceedingly 
well among the more sober tones of the surrounding portraits, 
which are themselves also relieved from monotony of colour by 
the proximity, in considerable mass, of the brilliant tints of their 
new neighbours. 

The large gallery known as the “High Room,” in which the 
Serjeants’ Inn and British Museum pictures were for some time 
kept together—partly in compliment to the bodies whose gift they 
were, and partly for convenient lodgment until more permanent 
arrangements could be made—is for the future to be appropriated 
to the reception of recent acquisitions, and as a sort of vesti- 
bule to the great Temple of Fame, in which they will, as occasion 
serves, be ultimately displayed. In this room are now hurg some of 
the most valuable and interesting of the recent additions to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Mr. Watts has lately presented to the 
public three fine portraits of his own painting. There is a grand like« 
ness of Lord Lyndhurst at the age of ninety, which was, naturally 
enough, the last portrait painted of him. Al] the old strength and 
character of the face is retained, and there is still abundant evidence 
of the power which made John Singleton Copley thrice Lord Chan- 
cellor, and continued him as a political leader to the end of his days. 
On another canvas may be seen the well-known features of Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe. The bright blue eyes, with their singular 
netration, the clear complexion, and the high intellectual 

ring of the whole face are here to be studied as if in life. The 
rtrait of Lord Lyons, painted at the same time, and also at 
onstantinople, is a fitting companion to that of the “Great 
Elchee” of Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War. It may well 
be hoped that the example of generosity thus shown by one of our 

test painters will, as opportunity offers, be hereatter followed 

yy others of the same high position in art. : 

Among other important donations should especially be mentioned 
the beautiful chalk drawing of the head of George Eliot, executed 


in 1865 by Mr. F, W. Burton, and which was last year exhibited 
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in the Grosvenor Gallery. It isan admirable likeness, and a very 
fine piece of work. The picture of John Britton, the antiquarian 
writer, given by his widow, is remarkable as being associated in 
her donation with two volumes of autograph letters, accompanied 
by engraved poveu of a number of the distinguished men who 
during his long life were his acquaintances or friends. Like- 
nesses of Porson, Sarah Austin, Flaxman, Oliver Goldsmith, 
McOulloch, the political economist, Lord John Russell, and 
Rennie, the engineer, have also been added to the collection. 

When the Judicature Act was passed some years ago, the time- 
honoured tradition came to an end which had for centuries become 
law, and forbade the elevation of an advocate to the judicial 
bench unless he was of the degree of a Serjeant-at-Law. Ever 
since the Court of Common Pleas was thrown open to the general 
Bar and ceased to be the exclusive pleading-ground of the wearers 
of the coif, that quaint article of legal costume lost nearly all its 
forensic value. te was seldom assumed except as a necessary step 
to the occupancy of a seat on the Bench. When this last relic of 
privilege was abolished, the survival of Serjeants was rudely brushed 
away; and the Society which gave its name to Serjeants’ Inn 
was, by mutual consent, dissolved. Their local habitation went 
with their name, and their property was sold and divided. But, 
with much liberality and consideration, the fine series of portraits 
which decorated the walls of the house of the old sages of the law 
in Chancery Lane were presented to the National Gallery of Por- 
traits, where, as already mentioned, they now are. A still more 
recent development in the progress of great legal reform has again 
led to the addition of pictures to the Gallery. When all the courts 
were to be concentrated in the new edifice in the Strand, and had 
moved to their fresh quarters, the former inconvenient courts and 
their appurtenances, in which legal business had been transacted 
for the last sixty years, in the spaces between the vast buttresses 
of Westminster Hall, were pulled down. At the same time and in 
the same way the court formerly occupied by the Master of the 
Rolls in the building of the ancient “ domus conversorum Jud- 
orum ” ceased to have any connexion with the judicial functions of 
that high official. 

From the Judges’ Room of the old Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster has come to the National Portrait Gallery a full- 
length and seated figure of George II. in his royal robes, painted 
by T. Hudson. It is not the only picture of that monarch in the 
collection, but is well worth preserving in it ; and while we are on 
the subject of the portrait of a sovereign, it is not inappropriate to 
observe on the want of a portrait of Charles I. in this National 
Gallery. Considering the many examples which exist of portraits 
of this King, it seems strange that not one, either by gift or by 
purchase, should have found its way into it; while Cromwell is 
a and amply, as it happens, represented both on canvas and in 

ts 


From the old Rolls Court has come an excellent portrait of Sir 
William Grant, for sixteen years Master cf the Rolls. It was 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence on the retirement of Sir William 
in 1817, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1820, as 
“ painted for the gentlemen of the Chancery Bar attending the 
Rolls Court.” It was presented to Sir William Grant to be hung 
in the Rolls Court for ever—an eternity which has been brought 
to a somewhat speedy conclusion; but no doubt the picture wili 
be better seen and more largely appreciated where it now hangs 
than in its original place of deposit. The picture of Sir William 
Hamilton, for so many years British Minister at the Court of 
Naples, now lent to the National Portrait Gallery by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, is a fine example of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The accessories in the picture are well chosen and arranged. The 

t work of D’Hancarville, on Greek and Etruscan Antiquities, 
ior which Hamilton furnished materials, is on his knees, On 
the floor a well-known Greek vase is distinctly recognisable, and 
Mount Vesuvius appears in the distant background, so as to indi- 
cate with completeness the pursuits of the subject of the picture. 
. The small sum left at the disposal of the Trustees after the 
unusual expenditure of last year, incurred upon the purchase of 
the great Conference picture at the Hamilton sale, has been judi- 
ciously laid out in the acquisition of portraits of Anne Boleyn, of 
the fourth Earl of Southampton, Lord High Treasurer at the 
Restoration and the friend of Clarendon, and of a group of officers, 
with portraits of Earl Amherst and General Conway, together 
with a bust of Castlereagh by Chantrey. No reference is made in 
the present Report to the structural defects of the buildings con- 
taining the national collection of portraits with reference to risks 
of fire ; but it must be trusted that this serious question has not 
ceased to engage the attention of Government. Nor does any 
further elucidation appear to have been obtained as to the precise 
occasion which gave rise to the interesting picture of Queen Anne 
at Court, surrounded by a group of Knights of the Garter, which 
still remains without further proof or disproof of identification of 
the place, ceremony, and persons engaged in it than was attempted 
in ey gs couple of years since. 


THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 


[HE Bishop of Lincoln made last week a public announcement 
of his conditional intention to resign his office at no distant 
period, supposing, that is, that the overwhelming pressure of his 
episcopal work is not relieved by the speedy endowment of the 

new see of Southwell. It is no doubt unfortunate that 


the diocese committed to a prelate now advanced in years and con- 
spicuous among his brethren for his extensive learning and his 
multifarious literary activity should mrapen to be the largest in 
geographical extent, and, with the sole exception of London, 
the one containing the largest number of clergy, of all the 
dioceses in England. To any bishop indeed equally zealous 
and conscientious in the discharge of his official functions the 
labour would be excessive, even though he lacked those peculiar 
tastes and capacities which inevitably impose on such a pre- 
late as Dr. Wordsworth extraneous duties » well be- 
fitting the high place he holds in the Church but not direct: 
connected with his diocesan work. And on this general gro 
only it might well be hoped that the impending division of the see 
of Lincoln will not be long delayed. But our immediate concern 
here is with the bishop rather than with his see. And we feel 
sure that we are only echoing the sentiments generally entertained 
both within the diocese and beyond it, as well by those who do 
not as by those who do sympathize with the special school of 
theology which he represents, in expressing our earnest hope 
that the endowment of the new see of Southwell may be so 
wary completed as to avert the necessity for Bishop 
Vordsworth’s retirement from the position he has occupied for 
the last fourteen years with so much distinction to himself and so 
much benefit to the Church. The time is happily passed when an 
throne was viewed as the ideal of otium cum 
wgnitate to which a veteran scholar or a superannuated school- 
master might justly aspire, and where—albeit “the roof and 
crown of things” ecclesiastical—he might thenceforth “ live 
and lie reclined”; when an eminent prelate e.g. on being asked 
to preach on some public occasion replied c expressing his 
regret that, as he made it a rule to preach one sermon only in the 
year and that was already bespoken, he was unable to comply with 
the request. But still it is well that there should be men of 
learning and scholarship as well as men of active zeal and organ 
izing power on the Bench, so long as their learning does not lead 
them to neglect their active duties. And when that learning is 
illustrated by the rare example of simplicity and piety manifested 
in the character of the present Bishop of Lincoln it becomes doubly 
valuable to the high office he adorns. From a very early age Dr. 
Wordsworth has been prominently before the world, and if his 
career cannot exactly be regarded as an unbroken success-—a point 
on which we shall have a word to say presently—he has never 
failed to secure for himself the respect and regard of those with 
whom it has brought him into contact, whether at Cambridge, at 
Harrow, at Westminster, or above all in the more exalted position 
he now so worthily occupies. The first announcement of his pro- 
resignation was received, we are told, “‘ with consternation, 
grief, and dismay,” and a movement was at once set on foot for 
securing the immediate contribution of the 18,000/. still required 
for the founding of the new see, one of the oldest incumbents in 
the diocese making himself responsible for 1,000/, That is a good 


noing. 
a Wordsworth is a son of a former Master of Trinity College 
Cambridge, and nephew of the poet, and was himself a Fellow of 
Trinity. In 1836 he was elected Head Master of Harrow, being 
curiously enough himself a Wykehamist, while his brother, 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth, who was for many years Second 
Master of Winchester, is an old Harrovian. e remained at 
Harrow for eight years, being succeeded at the end 
1844, on his appointment to a canonry at Westminster, by Dr. 
Vaughan, now of Llandaff and Master of the Temple. It 
is an open secret that his reign at Harrow was not altogether a 
success, the numbers of the school having diminished during the 
period and being something under a hundred when he left. But 
we say advisedly “not altogether a success,” because on the one 
hand the ial failure was due in great measure to causes 
beyond his own control, and on the other hand it is certain 
that he conferred lasting benefits on the great institution to 
whose service some of the best years of his life were devoted. 
It may be admitted at once that, while admirably qualified 
by his brilliant scholarship and wide range of information for the 
post of Head Master, he was too much of a student to be a perfect 
administrator. One of his early works, Athens and Attica, had 
been published before he came to Harrow ; another, his edition of 
that most modern in sentiment as well as most musical and attractive 
of Greek poets, Theocritus, was written and, we believe, published, 
while he was there. His very brilliancy of scholarship again may 
be said in one sense to have stood in his way, for while it rendered 
him an excellent teacher for those who were willing to learn— 
as old pupils of his, like Sir Alexander Grant, now Principal of 
Edinburgh University, have never been slow to acknowledge—it 
naturally and perhaps unconsciously inclined him to bestow more 
ains on the ready and intelligent minority than on the dull or 
idle who are sure to form the majority of every school. There 
was moreover said at the time, though no one could say this 
now, to be something unconciliatory in his manner, which how- 
ever did not come out in his intercourse with his boys, by 
whom he was not only respected—as he was everywhere—but 
sincerely liked, at all events by the sixth form, with whom he came 
most directly into contact. But, after full allowance has been made 
for these ible drawbacks, it must be frankly allowed that he 
had peculiar difficulties to contend against for which he was not 
responsible. Under the mild and popular, but too indulgent, rule 
of his predecessor, Dr. Longley—afterwards Primate—the discipline 
of the school had been dangerously relaxed, and the numbers were 
in fact already beginning to decline before Dr. Wordsworth suc- 
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ceeded to the post. There had been more than one open rebellion 
under Dr. Longley’s reign, yet no single culprit was expelled. 
The task of drawing tighter the reins which had been suffered 
to drop is never a pleasant or a pane one, but Dr. Wordsworth 
unquestionably left the school in a better state of discipline 
than he found it. Nor was it his fault if, at a time when 
ular antipathy to the early Tractarian movement was at its 
t, his supposed identification with the High Church party 
jjudiced him with a public never apt at drawing nice 
istinctions, and which took High Church and Low Church— 
* Broad Church ” was a phrase not yet invented—as an exhaus- 
tive division of all beliefs not simply of the humdrum type, or 
in other words all which had any vitality in them. But to Dr. 
Wordsworth’s keen appreciation of the religious side of his office 
Harrow owes another great benefit, of a more permanent and 
organic kind than his restoration of discipline. For nearly three 
hundred years the school had worshipped in hideous galleries 
crowded into the parish church, without any chapel of its own, 
to the inconvenience of the parish and obvious disadvantage 
of the boys. Dr. Wordsworth lost no time in remedying this 
_— defect. By his exertions the first chapel was built by 
kerell, an edifice enough—in accordance with the 
immature architect taste of the day—as compared with the 
more spacious and beautiful or) familiar of late years to visitors 
to Harrow, which was erected by Scott through the munificence 
of his successor, Dr. Vaughan, and is already endeared as well from 
living memories as from the multiplying records of departed 
members of the school—many of them slain on the battletield— 
to several generations of Harrovians. But it must never be for- 
— that the original inception and first embodiment of the 
ign was due to the energy and zeal of Dr. Wordsworth. 

We have dwelt thus fully on his Harrow career because it is 
the one portion of his public life which could be plausibly repre- 
sented as otherwise than eminently successful, and it seemed only 
just to point out that the blame cast upon his administration 
there by some + ene observers is very e ted, while in 
many respects it deserves high commendation. The quarter of a 
century which he spent as Canon of Westminster, between the 
time of leaving Harrow and his appointment to the see of Lincoln, 
was naturally the period of his greatest literary activity ; the mere 
list of his various works fills more than a column of Crockford, and 
they range over a wide variety of a chiefly bearing how- 
ever on theology or Church history. It would be at once im 
sible and out of place to enter here on any detailed criticism of his 
writings, some of which have been sharply criticized from different 

ints of view. Jf in earlier days he was looked on with distrust 
an certain quarters as an extreme High Churchman, his comments 
on the Apocalypse afterwards led some readers almost to identify 
his views with those of the late Dr. Cumming. Nor can it well be 
denied that heis acrotchety writer, and that his arguments are some- 
times more ingenious than convincing. But it may safely be said that 
he never advances a theory for which he cannot at least urge 

usible reasons based on learning which is not spurious or 
rrowed at second hand, Still less can any sensible reader, how- 
ever strongly opposed to his conclusions, doubt that he never pro- 
unds a theory of the truth and importance of which he is not 
imself firmly convinced. This remark indeed applies equally to 
-his writings and his conduct, In speaking just now of ‘his rare 
simplicity we were not using words at random. It is a quality 
not too common in the present day in persons holding high office 
in Church or State, least of all in men of refined cultivation and 
subtlety of intellect, but it is a marked characteristic of Bishop 
Wordsworth. Whether or not, for instance, it was wise on other 
~~ to enter a formal protest against the appointment of 

. Stanley to the deanery of Westminster may be disputed, but 
be must have known well enough, if he cared—as probably he did 
not—to give a moment's reflection to the point, that such a pro- 
cedure was, for more reasons than one, the likeliest way to bar his 
own future promotion; nobody however, not excepting the new 
Dean himself, felt the slightest doubt that he was acting from an 
imperative sense of conscientious duty. If, in spite of what 
some might term mistakes of this kind, he has risen to high 
office in the Church, it is not because he sought it, but because 
he manifestly deserved it, So uncompromising indeed has he 
always shown himself in the assertion of what he believed 
to be right, and so decided are his views on many points where 
compromise or reticence is often held to be discreet, that at the 
time of his elevation to the Bench a doubt was whispered even 

friends and admirers whether he would ever be popular, 
h he was sure to be respected, in his new position. But 
@ very brief experience sufficed to dissipate that doubt, and 
to poate that he knew how to combine inflexibility of prin- 
ciple with flexibility of temper and an unaffected way and 
courtesy towards men of various classes and types of thought, 
which speedily won for him the confidence and regard as well as the 
respect of both clergy and laity throughout his huge diocese. We 
have seen already the strong and unanimous feeling evoked by the 
first intimation of his purpose of retiring, and the prompt resolve to 
which it has given rise to take energetic measures for putting an 
end to the difficulty which suggested that intimation. That Dr. 
Wordsworth would be a hard-working and conscientious bi 
-nobody who knew anything of him can ever have doubted, but it 
might not have been so clearly anticipated beforehand that he 
would succeed in imparting to the titular designation “ Father in 
God” a new sense of reality. It is indeed a familiar truth, but 


one not universally recognized in the present age, that firmness part 


and gentleness, unflinching assertion of dogmatic belief and a 
generous appreciation of individual varieties of character and 
ay ao not only compatible but are often found united; it is 
only however in the higher natures that they can coexist with- 
out collision, In such a combination of —- diverse but not 
incongruous, the Church from the days of Athanasius downwards 
has recognized a —_ note of fitness for high pastoral office, and 
it would be a misfortune if one who has given evidence of its pos- 
session should be compelled from some accidental and avoidable 
cause to abandon a position which he so honourably fills. The 
Bishop of Lincoln exemplifies also in another sense the union of 
excellences more often found separate than combined in the same 
m. Among English bishops of the present age Thirlwall 
may have left a name more remarkable for abstract research, and 
Wilberforce for administrative capacity, but the repute of solid 
learning combined with episcopal energy and success will be 
generally acknowledged to belong pre-eminently to Wordsworth, 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 


ie the fear that cholera “= be imported into England is 
strong enough to make local sanitary authorities show zeal 
and intelligence in acting on the advice of the Local Government 
Board, it will prove an unmixed benefit to the country, Although 
it has been decided not to enforce any general quarantine, 
Board has not neglected the duty of taking every reasonable pre- 
caution; anda Memorandum has been issued pointing out the 
real nature of the danger, and indicating the measures which 
ought to be taken to guard against it. This document, which has 
been drawn up by Dr. George Buchanan, the Medical Officer of 
the Board, , toe Ho very careful study. It is plainly meant 
to be of more than temporary interest. The intention of 
the writer, and of the authorities by whose orders he has 
acted, is less to persuade local officers to make ready to stamp 
out the cholera—however important that may be—than to 
impress upon them once more the permanent value of scientific 
sanitary precautions, After pointing out that individual cases 
of the disease may escape the vigilance of the authorities at 
the ports, the Memorandum goes on to show how they may be 
prevented from being a general danger. It reminds local autho- 
rities that “former experience of cholera in England justifies a 
belief that the presence of imported cases of the disease at various 
spots in the country will not be capable of causing much injury 
to the population if the places receiving the infection have 
had the advantage of proper sanitary administration.” Town 
Councils are informed that, according to the opinion of the most 
competent medical men, cholera can only be communicated by 
carelessness in allowing the choleraic discharges to be conveyed to 
drinking water, or to contaminate the air, or by neglect in not 
disinfecting clothes and bedding. There is very little danger that 
it can be conveyed by direct communication. Nurses and others 
who may be about the sick will run no risk. 

After describing the enemy and defining its power, the Memor- 
andum goes on to show what precautions should be taken. Put 
briefly, the moral of the document is that those towns which have 
had the intelligence and foresight to put their drainage and water 
supply in order already will be in no great danger. The others 
which have not shown equal good sense would do well to go to 
work at once and make up for lost time. The Board takes the 
opportunity to remind stupid or neglectful local authorities that 
all the information which they need has been given them again 
and again. Experience has so abundantly proved that the general 
health is benefited by taking certain very obvious and simple pre- 
cautions, “ that the improved systems of refuse removal and water 
supply, by which these dangers are permanently obviated for 
large populations, aud also the minor structural improvements 
by which separate householders are secured against them, ought 
long ago to have come into universal use.” Where, how- 
ever, “ this wiser course has not been adopted,” the neglectful 
local authorities must now, under the influence of fear, pro- 
ceed to take ‘‘ measures of a temporary and palliative kind.” 
These measures are classed under two heads, and amount to 
exactly what common sense should have induced the authori- 
ties of every sanitary district to do long ago. In the first 
place, they must look to their drains and water supply. They 
are to examine all sources which are open to suspicion, The 
water is to be tested; and, when it is found to be polluted, care is 
to be taken that the pollution does not continue. Where that is 
not possible, measures are to be taken to prevent the water from 
being drunk. Cisterns are to be looked into, and “any connexions 
of waste-pipes with drains should be severed.” What is to be 
done if the whole water supply is found to be polluted and can- 
not be immediately put into a ag x condition does not appear. 
There is, however, a considerable risk that this may be found to be 
the case in some of the poorer and smaller towns. Where that is 
80, it may be already too late to apply aremedy. The possibility 
that such hotbeds of disease still exist is an illustration of the con- 
fusion and feebleness of our system of local government, which 
leaves the =e. of carrying out the most necessary measures of pre- 
caution to authorities who may be ignorant, or stupid, or obstinate, 
or may even be without the power to do what is necessary, though 


they have the wish. If the Local Government Board had full 
powers, it would probably have taken care that a considerable 
of this Memorandum should be unnecessary. While the local 
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authorities are putting their water supply and drains into a decent 
condition, they will also, if they listen to the Local Government 
Board, take other measures of precaution. They will remove 
“ house refuse and other filth which has accumulated in neglected 
es”; care will be taken that no such accumulations are formed 
the future. The presence of offensive smells will lead to an 
immediate examination of house drains and sinks. Uncleanly 
premises, particularly “such as are densely occupied,” will be 
yee ng cleansed and lime-washed, and not once only, but again 
and again. 

The Memorandum ends with two paragraphs which should be 
read, marked, learnt, and inwardly digested by every local sani- 
tary authority in England. They are devoted to driving home the 
moral of the whole document, which is that, if proper general 
precautions had been taken already, as they manifestly should, 
there would be no need for taking particular measures now, 
The Board refers with satisfaction to the fact that much has 
been done. It is a hopeful sign that diseases which bear a 
close resemblance to cholera in their method of extension have 
notably declined of late years. But it is not the less true 
that there is still great room for improvement. There are 
still many places in such a bad sanitary state that cholera 
would certainly spread rapidly in them if it were once introduced. 
The local authorities of such places are strenuously urged to be 
‘wise in time and to remember that prevention is better than cure. 
Finally, the Board addresses to local authorities a general ex- 
hortation to cleanliness. This last paragraph should be quoted 
and repeated as often as possible, for it states a doctrine which 
everybody acknowledges to be sound, but which too many people 
are not inclined to act on, in language of appropriate force and 
point. “ It is important for the public very distinctly to remember 
that _ taken and costs incurred for the purpose to which 
this Memorandum refers cannot in any event be regarded as 
wasted. The local conditions which would enable cholera, if 
imported, to mee its infection in this country are conditions 
which day by day, in the absence of cholera, create and spread 
other diseases—diseases which, as being never absent from the 
country, are in the long run far more destructive than cholera; and 
the sanitary improvements which would justify a sense of securit 
against any apprehended importation of cholera would to this 
extent, though cholera should never appear in England, give ample 
remunerative results in the prevention of those other diseases.” 
This is a lesson which has been often taught, and should long ago 
have been learnt if local authorities were not singularly impervious 
to instruction, and if ratepayers did not think that the spending of 
wag A a certain evil, whereas an epidemic is only an occasional 
risk. Hitherto it lias also been the case that authoritative direction 
has been sometimes wanting. This Memorandum will put a 
number of short and very intelligible rules, such as will be 
approved by every scientific man in the country, into everybody’s 
hands. It will show every ratepayer who has a vote for a Local 
Board, and every member of such a Board, what ought to be done, 
not only to stave off an outbreak of cholera, but to provide per- 
manently for the health of the community. It is not very credit- 
able to the general common sense of the country that the warning 
should have to be given at all, but under the circumstances a 
sudden panic may prove a very beneficial thing in the long run. 


THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA. 


& {7 0U are,” said Mr. Pickwick, at the celebrated interview with 

Dodson and Fogg at Mr. Perker’s chambers when the costs 
of the trial were duly paid and acknowledged, “ you are a well- 
matched pair of mean, rascally, pettifogging-robbers” ; and when 
the injured defendant went on to say, in reply to Mr. Perker, that 
it was “all summed up in that,” and further relieved his pent-up 
feelings by shouting “robbers” once from the stairhead and once 
again from the staircase window, Mr. Perker emptied his snuff- 
box and said that he could not think seriously of the business yet, 
but when he did, he ought to be very angny- The article in the 
July number of the Nineteenth Century with the above heading is 
written by a gentleman who has worked himself up to Mr. Pickwick’s 
indignation, and used his strong language without having been 
cast in one farthing damages at the suit of either the Company 
or the Crown. Indeed he shouts and screams like half a dozen 
housemaids at an alarm of fire, from the two-pair front and 
the three-pair back; and the critic in his turn might be fairly 
likened to Mr. Perker and be seized, as Dickens tells us, with a 
fit of laughing which lasted for five minutes, were it not for the 
position and support which the Editor has thought fit to assign 
‘to two-and-twenty pages bearing the signature of Mr. J. Seymour 
Keay. The present crisis, when Natives and Englishmen are 
sternly set against each other, is hardly one which a judicious 
‘Editor would have selected for charging the Indian Government, 


‘in the words of Serjeant Buzfuz, with nothing less than “ revolting 


heartlessness and systematic villany.” 

Before applying a test to any of Mr, Keay’s rabid in- 
dictment, it is desirable to ascertain as far as possible the prin- 
ciple on which the whole accusation has been framed, and 
‘this we can cnly do by supposing some envenomed patriot to 
set about the impeachment of an English Ministry for gene- 
ral maladministration after the following fashion. Let a writer, 
‘we say, compound an article at the present day out of the follow- 
ing materials. He must first take two or three paragraphs from 


any of Mr. Cobden's speeches on behalf of Free-trade delivered 
about the year 1846, and then cut out something from one by Sir 
S. Romilly denouncing the severity of our unreformed criminal 
law. To these he should add a —— from an indignant citizen 
against the inefficiency of the old Charley or watchman displaced 
by the late Sir R. Peel, two or three utterances by Mr. Bright on 
the iniquity of wars in general and of any one war in particular, 
a letter from Sir W. Lawson on alcohol and opium, an occasional 
note from the Spectator about Lord Salisbury’s last speech, and 
few other scraps taken from journals of various aims and princi- 
= within the last fifty fears, holding up to more or less repro- 

tion the condition of the navy, the state of the old Poor 
Law in 1833, the delinquencies of two or three Vestries, the 
evils of purchase in the army, the want of pure water and good 
drainage in large cities, and the severity of some obscure squire or 
clergyman who had fined a labourer for snaring a hare or a 
rabbit. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the writer 
of the Indian article in the Nineteenth Century has proceeded on 
this plan, if we can apply this term to a paper that strings 
together with a few remarks a series of disjointed allegations and 
criticisms which are worthless unless read as a whole. Many of 
the evils referred to have been mitigated or wholly soneeel | by 
wise legislation. Some are, as yet, inseparable from our position, 
and are attracting the earnest attention of high-minded adminis- 
trators. The numerous authorities are quoted for one alleged abuse 
or another, without any allowance for that vigour of utterance 
which is a second nature to Indian officials. Many of the statements 
are grossly incorrect. Some of Mr. Keay’s historic fancies would 
hardly be excusable in an Anglo-Indian tale written by a tourist who 
had spent six months in the country, and there is not the faintest 
indication that the author has clearly realized the degradation of the 
country under its Rajahs and Nawabs, or has referred to documents 
proving what the condition of the masses really was in an age of 
raids, reprisals, fierce outbreaks of intolerance, foul practices, cruel 
superstitions, general insecurity of life and property, and subjection 
of traders, mechanics, and agriculturists to the unchecked exactions 
of an irresponsible ruler. r. Seymour Keay describes a vague 
sort of India, mismanaged by heartless Proconsuls and icked 
Secretaries of State. In these days of competitive examinations, 
we should like to set him to sketch with some regard to accuracy 
any one province or any single department as it existed, not under 
Akbar or Shah Jehan, but under Alumgir II., and before the days 
of Hastings and Cornwallis. As an historian he has made the 
discovery that “ Bengal, Behar, Orissa, the Carnatic, Jhansi, 
Sattara, Nagpore, Oudh, and the Punjab,” all lumped together 
with hardly a syllable of explanation, were acquired, not by con- 
quest, but by “ breach of trust with the Native Powers.” Without 
going at length into the history of lapses, treaties, cessions, and 
wars, it is sufficient to remind the average schoolboy that the 
Dewanny or right to the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
was handed over to Clive by the free act of the Emperor of Delhi ; 
and as to the Punjab being ceded and not conquered, we must. con- 
clude compassionately that Mr. Seymour Keay never heard of the 
Sikh campaigns beginning in 1845 with Mudki and ending in 
1849, after an interval, with Multan and Gujerat. To the above 
sentence is appended the ingenious remark that these territories 
were acquired from the Native Powers “ without any pretence of 
granting them an equivalent.” Is it usual in history for Govern- 
ments which have resisted invasions, put down rebellions, and 
avenged the murder of their countrymen, to grant their enemies. 

uivalents after campaigns undertaken from sheer necessity of 
self-defence ? 

It would require more space than we can afford to expose the 
summary way in which Mr. Keay deals with Oudh, Nagpore, 
Baroda, and Mysore. But he must have a lively faith in the 
credulity of the British public when he quotes the latter pro- 
vince, just handed over to its ruler on the attainment of his 
majority, as an instance of Anglo-Indian rapacity. There may be 
a grain of truth in the complaint that India is made to contstonte 
more than her fair share to English wars in other parts of the 
world within the last forty years; but the author is about the 
first person who has thought of commiserating the Indian tax- 
payer for his contribution to wars in New Zealand, or who 
can gravely contend that the revenues of India are seriously 
burdened in order to support expensive agencies in China, 
Persia, and Zanzibar. Mr. Baie’ estimate of the character ef 
the Indian races is about as valuable as his discoveries in Indian 
history. Natives, he tells us, are patient, amiable, law-abiding, 
virtuous, compassionate to the helpless, reverential to their 
seniors, sober, and chaste! If he had contented himself with 
saying that Hindus and Mahommedans certain good 
qualities, that, besides being “shrewd in business and acute 
in reasoning,” nen were liberal, kind to dependents and 
relations, and capable of the most unswerving devotion and the 
deepest gratitude, not one administrator in fifty would refuse his 
assent. Nothing is more striking than the ease with which in 
ordinary times a huge and a mixed ss can be ruled and 
kept in order by half a dozen resolute Englishmen. Nothing is 
more bewildering than the rapidity with which, from the most 
trifling cause—religious, superstitious, or social—the Asiatic 
breaks through all restraint, human and divine, and displays a 
lawlessness which would shame barbarians and a devilry Hm ge 
that of fiends. As regards chastity, the native, no doubt, has 
strict ideas as to the seclusion of women, s a breach of 
morality in the female as a terrible disgrace. t the traditions 
of every family, the archives of every judicial court, and the 
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gossip of every bazaar would furnish some queer comments on 
what the author seems to consider a scene of idyllic purity and | 
simplicity. We shall not, however, draw a sombre picture of 

Asiatic failings, especially at this juncture, merely because Mr. 
Keay has shown a marvellous inability to remember the plainest 
outlines of history and to comprehend the ordinary tendencies of | 
the Oriental character. In the meanwhile, it is satisfactory to 
reflect that the sound decision of the Privy Council in Baboo 
Surendranath’s case may serve to discountenance further mischie- 
vous action. 

Now and then the author quotes his authorities, though it is 
rather hard on Lord Lawrence and the men of his school to call 
them as witnesses to our national aiscredit or as upholding a 
system for which right-minded Englishmen ought to blush, But 
to give names and dates is, on the whole, better than to allude 
loosely to a story “ vouched for by a member of the Madras Civil 
Service and quoted in a recent publication”; or to illustrate the 
hardship of the Stamp Duties by a tale reported in some paper of a 
nameless Judge who, in some district not mentioned, sent a suitor 
to the right-about for a plaint inadeq ‘ately stamped, and, when the 
luckless man returned with the proper amount, declared that it 
was barred by time. With regard to the practice of torture, Mr. 
Keary is not ashamed to revive the stories of these malpractices in 
Madras just thirty years ago, as if torture and cruelty did not form 
essential parts of the native system of judicial examination, or as 
if every magistrate and police superintendent were not always on 
the alert to detect and punish the offence, Yet it is on vague 
anecdotes, exploded calumnies, figures got at we know not how or 
when, and extracts from minutes and despatches separated from 
their context, that Mr. Keay thinks himself justified in spoiling 
several sheets of good paper with such literary Billingsgate 
1s acts of treachery, merciless expedients, ruinous expense, the 
poverty, ruin, und starvation of the people, flagrant immorality, 
perfidy, contiscation, encouragement of drunkenness for the sake 
of revenue, want and misery, and speedy and universal collapse. 
He bounds with a judicious rapidity from one article of indictment 
to another, and with paste and scissors js skilful in backing 
Lord Lawrence by Sir R. Temple and Sir C. Trevelyan by 

r. W. W. Hunter. This last name happily supplies us in a 
brief compass with some antidote to this trash, Mr. ILunter’s 
research, precision, and accuracy have never been serivusly called 
in question, and we ask readers to set his clear and dispassionate 
conclusions against a writer who is eloquent over the severity of 
Indian taxation, the transmission of large sums to England, the 
confiscation of dry land and salt water, and divers other wicked- 
nesses. Mr. Keay says with point that there is “no higher 
authority than the Director-General of Statistics.” What, then, 
will he say to these remarks from page 355 of the Indian 
Empire :— 

What becomes of the surplus which our Government declines to take ? 
{t goes to feed an enormously increased population. The tax-gatherer now 
leaves so large a margin to the husbandmen that the Province of Bengal, 
for example, feeds three times as many mouths as it did in 1780, and has a 
vast surplus of produce over and above its own wants for exportation. In 
the majority of native Governments, writes the highest living authority on 
the question, the Revenue officer takes all he can get, and would take treble 
the revenue we should assess if he were strong enough to exact it..... 
John Stuart Mill studied the condition of the Indian people more deeply 
than any other political economist, and he took an indulgent view of native 
institutions. His verdict upon the Mughal Government is that, except 
during the occasional accident of a humane and vigorous administrator, 
the exactions had no practical limit but the inability of the peasants to pay 
more, 

Again, at p. 442 of the same work we read :— 

To sum up, India sells over 21.000,000/. a year more of her own staples 
to foreign nations than the merchandize which she buys for herself from 
them. She takes payment of one-third of the balance, or say 7,000,000/., 
in gqnd government, and so secures that protection to person and property 
which she never had before, and which alone has rendered her industrial 
development possible. With another third, or 7,000,000/., she pays for the 
capital with which she has constructed the material framework of that 
development ; pays for it at the lowest interest, and pays for it not in cash, 
but in her own products. ‘The remaining 7,000,000/. she receives in gold 
and silver, aod puts them in her purse. 


At p. 360 Mr. Hunter deals equally clearly with the debt, the 
loss by exchange, the expenditure on public works, the pro- 
vincial and local budgets, the growth of municipalities, and the 
expenditure of no less than fifteen millions on the two famines of 
1874 and 1877-8. But it would be rather hard on Mr. Keay to 
demand from him a careful study of these dry and unromantic 
facts. Dr. George Smith, whose Geography of British India we 
lately noticed in these pages, and who has studied the subject for 
twenty years, shows clearly that the incidence of taxation varies 
from 5s. 6d. per head for the landowning classes to 3s. 3d. for 
traders, 2s. for artisans, and 1s. 6d. for agricultural labourers. Mr. 
Keay puts the taxation roundly at 6s. a head. 

The amusing part of the article is that the writer's knowledge of 
British India seems mainly derived from a residence of twenty 
years in the native State of Hyderabad. Now, if Mr. Keay had 
used a splendid opportunity to acquire a knowledge of the policy 
of Sir Salar Jung, to show how far that lamented statesman bad 
taken a lesson from our administration, and how far, untrammelled 

laws, precedente, judicial courts, and circulars, he had taken a 
bold line of his own; or in what respect the system pursued by 
us in the Berars was superior, equal, or inferior to that in force 
in the Hyderabad non-assigned districts, his remarks might have 
commanded attention. But it is- almost a weakness to be angry 
with such weakness as is displayed in his twenty-two pages, 


and, like most writers who criticize when they ought to construct, 
he leaves us without any remedy for all this miserable record of 
spoliation and greed. He does not say how he would revise the 
taxation, recruit the Civil Service, maintain the army, promote 


_ natives in civil employ, or raise the masses. He only calls the 


British nation to “awake.” Yet there is one moral that can be 
fairly drawn from his paper. The Swedish Chancellor bade his 
son remark on the little wisdom by which the world was governed. 
We may ask readers to pause and fix the minimum of acquaint- 
ance with a vast subject, and the maximum of audacity, pre- 
sumption, recklessness, and childishness necessary to gain admission 
into what is popularly rated as a first-class periodical, 


PLEASURE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


N one point at least the followers of pleasure are gener- 
ally in accord with the farmers; both are pretty sure to 
grumble at the weather. It is either too hot or too cold, too 
dry or too damp; and to the former the perpetual sunshine of 
some unaccustomed summer means irritating vexation of the 
flesh and the spirit. Half the fun of the average Englishman's 
summer holiday consists in free indulgence in the pleasures of the 
table, with undue absory:ion of fluids in one shape or another. 
The fact is so patent that there is no denying it. But, if we eat 
to excess in sultry weather, we must infallibly pay the penalty 
in subsequent discomfort ; while drinking beyond strict modera- 
tion may be even more deleterious to the liver and digestion. 
The seeds of rheumatic gout are soon sown; and many of the 
modern maladies that beset our luckless generation will break out 
sooner or later in the most unexpected forms, Then the railway- 
carriages are filled with penetrating dust that clings to the person 
and makes respiration difficult. By the time you have travelled 
from Calais to Cologne, not to speak of the journeys in the 
rapides from Paris to Marseilles or the Pyrenees, you feel as if 
you had been stoking in a P. and O, steamer in the Red Sea, 
or at all events coaling the vessel at Aden or Suez, And it is 
much the same with the many who devote themselves to mora 
active pursuits. The boating-man, even when in tolerable condi- 
tion, finds the lightest of jerseys cling to him like the shirt of 
Nessus, and feels, notwithstanding his desire to stick to some 
rough-and-ready rules of training, that nevertheless he must either 
drink or die. The cricketer’s iron-bound wicket is peculiarly 
treacherous, and the ball, shooting off at the wildest tangent, 
shivers either a useful limb or the stumps indifferently. As for 
the fisherman, he may as well leave his rod at home, since there 
is no possibility of casting a successful fly in the pellucid waters 
of the shrunken stream. Even the lotus-eaters who would list- 
lessly lounge away the time in the grounds of country mansions or 
the gardens of sibuhen villas, are set at a disadvantage, Every- 
where the eye is saddened by the hectic hues of nature's slow 
sickening and decline. The flowers that have been forced pre- 
maturely are fading for want of rain; the foliage that a few weeks 
before was luxuriant is already showing signs of autumnal decay ; 
and the very lawns and park-land, in spite of the fitful night 
dews, seem to be shading into the browns of a desert of Sahara. 
No one can complain of anything of that kind this summer, 
notwithstanding the generally dry weather which has prevailed 
throughout the last two months. Sunshine in May and June may 
be good for agriculturists, and pleasant for the fashionable persons 
who frequent the garden-parties of the London season, But the 
working world only begins to think of taking its annual recreation 
just about the time when the weather is apt to change; and even 
those who are tied to town by their political or social obligations 
are dependent for much that most interests them on our precarious 
climatic conditions, And when we are carrying out pleasure 
engagements that have been fixed long beforehand, we know no- 
thing more obnoxious or irritating than what the Germans ex- 
pressively call “thunder weather.” In one of those doggedly 
wet seasons with which we are only too familiar, at least we 
know what we are about; and wise people will make up their 
minds to the worst, as Polar explorers prepare themselves for the 
Arctic winter. Should a gleam of luck come to brighten the dark- 
ness, it is so much snatched out of the fire or the water. If they 
attempt to carry out a serious programme, just as if the weather 
prognostications had been favourable, when the expedition lands 
them in signal sorrow and disappointment they must acknowledge 
that they have only themselves to blame, But such weather as we 
have been, aflicted. with lately is tantalizing almost beyond endur- 
ance. The trials of temper to which we have been subjected must 
generally end in triumphs for the Powers of Evil, even with 
people who are normally placid or good-humoured. Take Con- 
tinental travel for example. The British tourist for the most part 
fondly believes in the more trustworthy climate of his favourite 
Continental resorts; and, as a rule, he has some reason for his 
faith. There is far less rainfall on the great plain which stretches 
from the Urals to the French and the Flemish sand dunes 
than there is in these islands; and even in Alpine Switzer- 
land the rainstorms come usually in gusts. But this summer 
even dwellers on the Rhine plain have suffered from excess 
of moisture, while in Switzerland the floods have wrought 
widespread destruction. The humane tourist will naturally 
sympathize with the natives who see their hay-crops arid shoot- 
ing cornfields submerged, even if their chiilets are not bodily 
subsiding with some landslip. But, such is the inherent 
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of our nature, he will probably be far more sorry for himself 
when he is condemned to indefinite confinement in his pictur- 
ue retreat in the mountains. The place is picturesque beyond 
belief when you can distinguish anything of the surroundings, 
but at the best of times it is rather too sequestered. There 
is no means of access but the rough horse-track by which your 
effects have been transported on mule or pony-back. Having gone 
through so much and come so far with the idea of making a certain 
sojourn, you are loth to leave except under absolute stress of cir- 
cumstances. The weather is execrable, no doubt; but then it 
may clear up any day ; and, if your retreat has not been actually cut 
off, at all events the rills have swelled into torrents and the floods 
have made wild work with the gravel. There is nothing for it 
but to wait and to watch. Walking, except for bare exercise, is 
out of the question; for not only may you be soaked to the skin 
in the course of the shortest stroll, but the raw fogs that shroud 
the nearest heights are as horribly depressing as they are chilling. 
There is no possibility of gratifying the eye, though that was the 
chief object which brought you, at considerable expense, to these 
solitudes ; and the ear is rather fretted than soothed by the roar of 
the cataracts that are tumbling behind the mists. If you are con- 
demned to your own = md you never disliked yourself so much 
before ; and in contact with any chance society in which you may be 
cast, you see the worst points in your companions and very few of 
their good ones, It is a question how far the commissariat holds 
out ; for communications are probably interrupted with the butcher, 
er, and brewer. And, even if there be food sufficient for the 
needs of the body, the intellect is almost certain to he put on short 
commons, just when a generous variety of mental diet would be 
most desirable. Your own travelling library is necessarily limited, 
and that of the hotel consists of the leavings of former visitors, 
and of stray volumes of dull novels, and an odd number or two of 
a popular magazine. A visit of tae kind means not merely a 
misspent holiday, but it sickens you of the beauties of Switzer- 
land for years to come, tainting bright reminiscences with gall and 
bitterness. 

So much for the adventurous tourist ; but our holiday-seeking 
fellow-countrymen of all classes are scarcely better off at home. 
The Good Templars, or Blue Ribbon corps, or some other body of 
confederated excursionists have arranged an excursion to Hastings 
or Brighton. There has been a brilliant sunset the evening of 
the day before, and they have gone early to rest full of hope and 
spirits. The early morning is to the full as bright, and they 
muster by their hundreds in sanguine assurance. When, how- 
ever, they begin to scent the sea breeze through the carriage 
windows, heavy clouds are drawing over the darkening heavens, 
followed by broad flying splashes on the glass. They reach 
their destination’ in a steady downpour, and the rain drops are 
on the ricochet like grapeshot from the flooded pavements. 
These worthy folks seldom carry umbrellas, and few of the 
men are provided with overcoats. The very boatmen have 
turned up the collars of their shaggy pea-jackets and taken refuge 
to leeward of the hulls of their craft. But the excursionists are 
bound to pass their “ happy day by the sea” under these trying 
circumstances, and there is nothing for it, when they have done 
the Aquarium, but to scud for shelter to the nearest public-house 
or coffee-tavern. And we may be very sure that while they come 
back all the worse for the outing, there will be work cut out for the 
doctor and the dressmaker. Talking of dressmakers, and indeed of 
doctors, naturally suggests very similar experiences with the social 
superiors of the trippers when they go for a day’s pleasuring at a 
fashionable garden entertainment; and we know few more pitiful 
spectacles than the universal “ save whocan ” when a thunderstorm 
bursts in a waterspout on a gorgeously-dressed assemblage. Itisa 
strange ean that, in the face of experience, women of every 
rank will believe in the permanency of any blink of sunshine. 
Ladies as to whose years it would be uncivil to inquire carry in- 
finitesimal parasols, elaborately fringed with lace, to protect their 
ample persons and voluminous draperies. Girls, who are more 
thoughtless as might be expected, naturally follow the lead of 
the matrons. When the inevitable torrent comes down, the 
suffering and the cost are incalculable. The toilet devised with 
infinite thought, possibly procured by stretching an overstrained 
credit, is irretrievably damaged. Complexions that in some cases 
cost equal care are seriously injured; and the most dangerous 
secrets are disclosed to the admirers from whom they had hitherto 
been jealously guarded. And it isin a storm of this kind that 
the cynicism and selfishness of the male sex are seen in their 
most repulsive lights. Tender flirtations are ruthlessly cut short. 
The gentlemen, unless actually tied down by engagements, or 
held fast by long-cherished hopes ripening into fruition, show 
unwonted presence of mind in disentangling them- 
selves. They shamelessly “scuttle,” guarding their umbrellas 
for themselves, and thinking only of their glossy silk hats and 
their frockcoats, So that a single unseasonable thunder- 
shower may _— the elaborate calculations of a season, and doom 
maidens by the dozen to the sorrows of spinsterdom. Garden 
parties are perhaps more pregnant of momentous consequences 
than any other of the “ social gatherings,” But the weather 
exercises as great an influence in their way on the meetings held 
nominally for manly sports as in the pursuits of the solitary 
sportsman. The Eton and Harrow match comes off at Lord’s, and 
it is to be celebrated by the relatives and acquaintances of the 


schools as a grand family festival. Crowds of spectators, more or | 
less connoisseurs of the game, are collected to criticize the play of | 
the promising “ young ones.” When the clouds are rent asunder 


the rains come down, and amid melancholy mutterings of more or 
less distant thunder the players beat a prompt retreat to their tent, 
from a wicket that is being swamped in water, while the cheerful 
al fresco picnics in the carriages are changed into sadness and 
covered over with waterproofs. Mutatis mutandis, it may be 
much the same thine at the summer meetings on the racecourses, 
except that at these the pocket is more seriously affected, and 
money may change hands and even fortunes may be wrecked 
in consequence of neglecting the warnings of the barometer. 
As for the effects of the weather vicissitudes at the butts 


at Wimbledon, we know that they make the shooting in many 
cases a lottery; and not a few sanguine count: olunteers 
must have gone home bitterly cursing the driving thunder-bursts 


that baffled them. And, finally, the enthusiastic fisherman suffers 
as much as anybody. When there is no water in the rivers he 
knows what he may expect, or rather, he knows that he need 
expect nothing. But few things are more exasperating than, when 
the water is apparently in grand condition, to cast the flies in 
vain through the livelong day, and possibly have to content your- 
self with a trifling haul or two towards sunset. For when there 
is electricity in the air, and thunderstorms are threatening, the fish 
will refuse to be tempted by any lure. In short, we imagine we 
have made out a catalogue of possible sorrows which should very 
sufficiently illustrate the pursuit of “ pleasure under difficulties.” 


THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE. 


M PERRIN, having let the season go by without producing 
+ any novelty, unless a foolish trifle called Toujours! be 
worth mentioning as such, has brought out a short play in verse 
called Mademoiselle du Vigean, by a young lady, Mile. Simone 
Arnaud. We understand that it is her first work, or rather the 
first work which has been accepted by a theatre, and that the 
promise which it gives of future excellence, even more than its 
unquestionable merit, has induced the Comédie to produce it with 
unusual care and with the assistance of their best actors. The 
action is supposed to take place in 1643. Elise du Vigean, a 
protéyée of the Marchioness de Rambouillet, is beloved by the Prince 
de Condé, then a young man of little more than twenty. When 
the piece begins the Marquise and her friends, M. de Bassompierre, 
Voiture the poet, Mlle. de Scudéry, and various other members of 
that brilliant society which made the Hotel de Rambouillet so 
famous, are assembled in the garden discussing the events of the 
day. Louis XIII. and the Cardinal de Richelieu have lately died ; 
the nobles whom the latter had exiled are returning hastily to 
Court; and the direction which the policy of Anne of Austria 
is likely to take is being eagerly debated. This conversa- 
tion is interrupted by the news of Condé’s decisive victory at 
Rocroi, and soon afterwards by his own entrance; for, instead of 
going to the Louvre, as he ought to have done, and presenting 
himself to the Regent, he has chosen to come, in the first instance, 
to the Hétel de Rambouillet to sun himself in the smiles of the 
fair Elise. A pretty scene between the lovers is interrupted by 
the intelligence that there is a party at the Louvre which regards 
the success of the youthful General with no favouring eye. The 
Marchioness entreats him toattend the Regent at once, and silence 
his enemies by his presence, Condé, however, with a burst of ill- 
temper which is not warranted by anything which takes place in 
the piece, refuses to go unless he is sent for, or at least until his 
friend Gassion, whom he has despatched to the Louvre as his 
avant courier, returns to tell him how he is likely to be received. 
When he does come he has no pleasant news to tell. The Regent 
inclines to supersede Condé, and to make Turenne commander-in- 
chief—news which, not unnaturally, excites Oondé’s deepest in- 
dignation, and he declares that, if he is to be treated thus at home, 
he will join the Spaniards. His resolution to repay ingratitude 
by treachery is strengthened by an interview with Elise, in 
which he discovers that she loves him, and is prepared to 
elope with him, Gassion, however, determines to save his friend 
from ruin in spite of himself. He points out to Elise that 
she could never Condé’s lawful wife, in France; that he is 
about to turn traitor in order to become her husband abroad ; 
and that the Regent, guided by Mazarin, is prepared to heap 
honours on him, if only he can be persuaded to accept them. 
Elise, who now sees for the first time the ruin to which she 
is unconsciously leading her impetuous lover, resolves to end 
their brief romance. She writes to the Abbess of the Carmelites 
announcing her intention to take the veil; and when Condé comes 
to fetch her, and finds out what she has done, he cannot shake her 
resolution. In a singularly beautiful dialogue she succeeds in re- 
calling him to his duty ; and, when one of the Sisterhood has con- 
ducted her to the convent, Condé consents to join Turenne, bard 
pressed by the Austrians in Alsace ; and as he exclaims “ Allons 
prendre Fribourg!” the curtain falls. 

The defects of such a piece as this, which occupies less than an 
hour in representation, are obvious. The action is far too hurried, 
Events succeed each other with a rapidity which would not only 
be impossible in real life, but which is excessive, even when full 
allowance has been made for the exigencies of the stage. More- 
over, the author has elaborated the frame in which she has set 
her picture with so much care that the ionate love story, 
which ought to occupy the spectator to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, is overshadowed by it. In short, she has attempted 


| a complete picture of the time, when she ought to have 
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satisfied with an episode. It is absurd to suppose that at such a 
moment Condé would have had patience to question Voiture on the 
progress he was making with the Guirlande a Julie; or to debate | 
whether it were more correct to write avec or avecque. Notwith- 
standing these shortcomings, however, Mademoiselle du Vigean 
is an interesting piece to see, and the literary merit of the verse 
ful ly justifies its production at the Comédie Pouneaiee. Take, for 
instance, the description of Mazarin :— 

Ce legs de Richelieu, cet homme codicille, 

Ce cardinal second laissé par testament, 

Ce petit Mazarin resté du grand Armand, 

Qui, pendant le Conseil, avec sa mince escorte, 

Pour savoir quelque chose attendait a la porte ; 
or Condé’s answer to Elise when she appeals to him to think of 
“ la patrie”:— 

Comment? Quel est ce mot, madame, je vous prie ? 

La patrie! Et qui donc s’occupe de cela ? 

Non, non, ne venez pas prononcer ce mot-la! 

On s’inquiéte bien si la patrie expire ! 

On est de son parti, voila. Chacun conspire. 

La patrie? . . . Ah! ce nom sous la haine inhumé, 

Par qui donc respecté, dites ?_ Par qui nommé ? 

Dites, dans notre temps de sombres représailles, 

Oi: donc est-il écrit? Ou? Dans quelles entrailles ? 

Ah! la patrie, ot donc est-elle ? 

The piece is admirably acted. Mlle. Barthet makes a charming 
Elise du Vigean ; and M. Delaunay, who, with his usual consider- 
ation for others, has given up a part of his well-earned holiday to 
help a débutante in dramatic authorship, realizes the youthful 
impetuosity and tenderness of Condé with even more than his 
usual success, The other characters—which are numerous—are all 
well represented, and M. Perrin has surpassed himself in the 
matter of decoration. The Marchioness and her guests are grouped 
under a lofty tree, which occupies the whole centre of the stage, and 
are either walking toand fro, or seated at a table on whichthe Carte 
de Tendre and the romances of the time are laid. On either side, 
and at the back, are formal alleys, and beds gay with flowers; 
while in the distance, through the branches, are seen glimpses of 
the chiteau and of the steeples and towers of the city. The 

_ redoubtable M. Sarcey is at present engaged in a controversy with 
M. Perrin on the difficult subject ot scenic decoration, to the 
modern development of which he is strongly opposed ; but we 
can hardly think that even he could have the heart to find fault 
with anything so beautiful, and at the same time so appropriate. 
We euladent, moreover, that the picture is historically cor- 
rect, having been derived, in part at least, from contemporary 
authorities, 

We must now turn to a very different subject, the Cdipe Roi 
of M. Jules Lacroix, which was so successful here in 1881, and 
has lately been revived. M. Lacroix professes to have translated 
Sophocles into French verse “ littéralement”; and, without press- 
ing this statement too far, we may admit that he has followed the 
original as closely as was possible, and turned it into five acts of 
sonorous verse, which not only reads well, but, what is more to the 

, is dramatic when spoken on the stage. The chorus, 
where it takes part in the action, is represented by an aged 
Theban ; and where it is simply didactic, by two girls clad in 
white, who stand on the steps of the Temple of Zeus, and declaim 
the strophes and antistrophes to appropriate music composed by 
M. Membrée. The scene represents an open space in Thebes ; on 
the left is the temple above-mentioned ; on the right the palace of 
(Edipus, of which one side only is visible, raised on a lofty flight 
of steps. In the distance are eM and public buildings. 
The composition is artistic; but the tone of colour is far 
too cold. No attempt has been made to indicate marble ; 
and, even if Thebes had been built of grey limestone, it would 
hardly have looked so gloomy as it is here represented. These, 
however, are minor defects, which we should hardly have thought 
it worth while to mention had not the whole subject of the pre- 
sentation of Greek plays on the stage lately received so much 
attention in England. Let us pass to the actors, The (dipus 
Rex is so essentially a one-part play that it must succeed or fail 
according as the (Zdipus is good or bad; but the small parts are 
still important, and here they are all well acted. We could have 
wished for a Jocasta of greater dignity, and one who could have 
looked as old as the tragedy requires; but this one defect is more 
than compensated for by the merit of the rest, and especi y by 
the transcendent excellence of the Cdipus. Those who have 
always admired M. Mounet-Sully, even in his extravagances»may 
well have been rised by the extraordinary power and versa- 
tility which he displays in this tragedy. Sdipus is a part 
which demands the highest qualities in an actor, and M. Mounet- 
Sully supplies them all. Arrogant in the opening scene, where 
he stands forth as the saviour of Thebes in the past, and 
about to become her protector in the present ; ionately in- 
dignant with Tiresias for his prophecy, and with Creon for his 
supposed treachery ; terror-stricken and anxious when in the in- 
terview with Jocasta he for the first time identifies himself with 
the murderer of Laius, he rises to the summit of tragic intensity 
when the shepherd has revealed to him the full horror of his posi- 
tion. Blinded by his own hand, his royal robe trailing behind him, 
he gropes his way through the columns of his palace and down the 
= on to the stage, whence, after the farewell scene with his 
children, delivered in a low, broken voice, he slowly retires, bowed 
down with agony, to hide himself from mankind in the recesses of 
Citheron, his tottering steps guided by an attendant. No descri 
tion can do justice to this scene, which must always depend on 


rsonality of the actor so much more than on the words which he 
to speak. We can only hope that many of those who take an 
interest in the performance of Gretk plays may be so fortunate 
as to see this most remarkable performance. The self-inflicted 
wounds, the sightless eyes, the blood-stained spaces round them 
might seem repulsive to some persons; but no one could fail 
to recognize the marvellous power with which (2dipus stands 
before them as a living and terrible reality, 


REVIEWS. 


PHAYRE’S HISTORY OF BURMA.* 


WELL-KNOWN M.P. once confounded Burma with 
Bermuda, Whatever excuse he may have had for this 
eccentric derangement of geographical systems, readers of the 
present day have no cause for repeating his error. Books on the 
“ Front Country ” have appeared at the rate of one a year during 
the last decade. We have had the views of the “ Globe-trotter,’ 
who gives us a kind of magic-lantern glimpse of the country, not 
a few of the slides appearing upside down on the sheet. Then an 
inspecting officer from Madras masters the characteristics of the 
government and of the people in a tour of a few weeks, mainly spent 
in river steamers and on the backs of elephants. A prominent ex- 
official regards the Jand as created for the glorification of himself 
and his ancestors. Another gentleman brings out volumes period- 
ically, as much with the view of airing his opinions on things in 
oo as for the purpose of keeping the public posted in 
rmese affairs. Captain Forbes’s able work might have 
expected to put an end to the making of books on the subject; but 
they still continue to appear, with the regularity of tions of 
the Iliad or of Goethe’s Faust. Sir Arthur Phayre’s contribution 
to Triibner’s “Oriental Series,” however, supplies a recognized 
want, and its appearance has been looked forward to for many 
ears. Hitherto our knowledge of the “Great Chronicle of 
‘ings ” has been limited to the abridgment given us by the 
Rey. Father San Germano, and to the papers, unfortunately 
too few, contributed by Colonel Henry Burney to the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. "These proved interesting 
enough to be quoted by almost every subsequent writer on 
Burma, and to create a desire for more. Our author now sup- 
plies us with a digest of the Chronicle down to the close of 
the first Burmese war. When Sir Arthur Phayre, now close 
on thirty years ago, was sent as envoy by the Government of 
India to the late King of Burma, he was presented with a copy of 
the Mahd Ydazéwin from the Royal Library. His text may ca 
fore be considered the most authentic—a matter of some import~ 
ance, for the copies of the Royal Chronicle are far more numerous 
and infinitely more divergent than the MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. But our author is not content to trust implicitly in the 
palm-leaves. He compares statements and dates with the annals 
of Siam and China, and finds means of corroborating details in the 
narratives of the travelled Venetian, Nicolo di Conti, the Russian 
Athanasius Nfkitin of Twer, Ludovico di Varthema, the maligned 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, Cesar Fredericke, and others. The 
stone slabs recording the foundation of pagodas, inscriptions upon 
bells, and the palm-leaf histories of the puilding of sacred shrines 
and the lists of their subsequent benefactors, have also been largely 
drawn upon. Where the — in these documents has been more 
than sufficient to exhaust the spiritual aspirations of the scribes, 
they have filled up the blank with notices of secular events, To 
verify dates and reconcile statements from such a mass of unattrac- 
tive material is no light task, and General Phayre deserves great 
credit for the patience and industry which has resulted in this 
History of Burma, It is, however, we are inclined to think, a 
ity that he has adopted so stern a view of his duties as an historian. 
o matter what the bells and the pagoda slabs and the strips of 
palm-leaf may say, it is impossible to have any belief in the history 
of Burma prior to the arrival of the Portuguese traders in Eastern 
waters. There is little doubt that Tagoung and Prome and 
Pagan were each in their turn the seat of an empire for many 
centuries; but there is no ibility of a up any trust- 
worthy annals of the period anterior to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The 4 Yaziwin supplies abundant details for 
two thousand five hundred years before that. Our author, with com- 
mendable diligence, fishes up a few dates, which may be regarded 
as tolerably certain, out of this period, but he disdains to do more 
than allude to the “strange stories” and “ wild legends ” which 
render the Royal Chronicle amusing reading and furnish Turanian 
dramatists of the present day with abundant material for striking 
scenic effects. e no doubt get all that is historical in the 
Maha Yaziwin in General Phayre’s pages, but we lose all its fairy 
tales and most of its magniloquent patriotism. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis rudely suggested that “Thus saith the Devil” should be 
prefixed to Geoflrey of Monmouth’s History of the Britons, which 
that personage declared he had got from a “ book which Walter, 
Archdeacon of Oxford, brought out of Brittany.” The General 
is not so uncivil, but he altogether discountenances the stories of 
the Burman historian. 
It is an unfortunate fact that, apart from tales of pious Arahats 


* Hi Burma. By Lieutenant-General Sir A. P. Phayre, 
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who work miracles, and man-eating Bilus who work mischief, of 
, ad folk-heroes born of dragons, who rescue the land from 
estruction, and of charming princesses who came out of space to 
lay down leading cases in the law—apart from these details, which 
a sober and earnest Western generation refuses to believe, Burmese 
history consists mainly of accounts of wars and murders of 
kings, diversified by the leading out of Prime Ministers to be 
trodden to death by wild elephants, or to be buried up to the chin in 
the earth and left there till their brain frizzles up or exhales as a 
vapour. Even when this sort of thing is varied by accounts of 
the building of huge pagodas, on the construction of which the 
entire able-bodied population of the kingdom was employed accord- 
ing to the district rosters, it is apt to become tiresome. The 
Royal chroniclers therefore exhibited good judgment when 
they interpolated stories which, if they had not more human in- 
terest, were at any rate a diversion, ‘The native annalist has 
no such trouble in making a beginning as falls to the lot of the 
Western historian. He begins with an account of the first forma- 
tion of the earth according to Buddhist cosmogony, and the 
appearance thereon of the progenitors of the human race. It is a 
simple matter to describe how Mahi Thammada, the first ruler, 
was appointed, and from him in direct lineage, through many 
thousand reigning sovereigns, the present Lord of the Rising Sun, 
King Theebaw, is descended. The object is to connect the Royal 
line with Prince Siddartha, who became the Buddha of the 
present cycle of religion. To give this theory the greater veri- 
similitude the Chronicle represents the whole Burmese race as 
descended from an unfortunate tribe of the Indian solar race, who, 
with Abhi Raja their king, were driven from their home in 
Kapilavistu, and, marching eastward, finally settled in the valle 
of the Irrawaddy, where they built Tagoung for their capital 
pane gee the national physiognomy, as well as the national 
h, ove ws this theory, and the utmost we can concede is 
that the pagodasat Pagan prove a knowledge of Indian architecture. 
This ancient capital was founded by Anawrita Saw, the most 
minent king of the period before the Maha Yaziwin begins to 
credible, He was a very devout Buddhist, and marched with 
a large army into China to obtain a tooth of the Buddha. In this 
he was not successful ; but he came back with a golden replica 
obtained from the Hwangti. This was about the time of the 
Danish kings in England. Five hundred years later we come to 
Buyin Noung, a monarch who is one of the national heroes, and 
not the less so because he wasa monster of cruelty. From his 
time we begin to get Burmese history in a tolerably connected 
form. When he succeeded to the throne the country which we 
know as Burma, British and Independent, was divided into four 
separate and independent kingdoms—Pegu, Arakan, Burma, and 
Ava. When he died he had exalted Burma at the expense 
of the neighbouring kings, aud, besides subduing Zimmé, had 
ravaged Siam up to the gates of the capital, Cesar Fredericke 
has a great deal to say about him, and has too high a re- 
t tor his possessions to say much to his discredit. “ The 
king” (Branginoco, he calls him) “hath not any army or power 
by sea, but in the land, for people, dominions, gold and silver, 
he far exceeds the power of the Great Turk in treasure and 
strength.” Buyin Noung had employed Portuguese soldiers of 
fortune in his various expeditions, and after his death these 
adventurers 5 bon rather an important figure in the history of 
the country. Most prominent among them were Philip de Brito 
and Nicote and Gonsalves, Tie former, originally a cabin-boy, 
established himself for thirteen years as an independent monarch 
at Syriam, below Rangoon, and the ruins of the fort he built may 
et be seen. Gonsalves was a common soldier, who blossomed 
into a pirate on a large scale, and after a brilliant eight years of 
murder and plundering lapsed into the common soldier again. 
Philip de Brito and Nicote was not so lucky. He was impaled on 
aspike. Many of the Portuguese captured during these expedi- 
tions were sent as prisoners into the interior, and their descend- 
ants form a distinctly recognizable class to the present day at 
Mandalay, though they dress as natives of the country and have 
Burmese names, 

During the period between Buyin Noung and Aloung-payah, 
the founder of the present dynasty, the country broke up into 
its constituent parts again, and the history is simply a bewilder- 
ing confusion of anarchy, petty wars, and massacres. At one 
time the Burmans are masters, at another the Peguans; while, as 
a diversion, the Kings of Arakan or of ‘Toung-oo make raids on 
the lowlands. At length, however, about a hundred and fifty 
years ago, the Talaings of Pegu rose against the Burmese, and not 
only drove them out of Pegu, but under their king, the Prince of 
Dala, a village opposite Rangoon, overran the Burmese dominions, 
and finally sacked and burnt Ava, the capital of the country. 
But just at this time, when Burmese aflairs seemed most des- 
perate, Oung Zaya, a hunter, appeared on the scene ; and, gradually 
gathering an army round about him, finally overthrew the 
Talaings near Prome, and proclaimed himself king, with the title 
of Aloung-payab. He was the founder of the town of Rangoon, 
and in the eight years of his reign not only possessed himself of 
Pegu, but annexed Arakan, Tavoy, and Tenasserim, and was on 
the march against Siam when he was seized with the illness which 
ended in his death. His son Sin-byoo-shin, however, inherited 
-his military genius ; and, besides conquering Siam, came off vic- 
torious in four severe struggles with the Chinese, who invaded the 
country with armies which the Maha Yaziwin puts under a very 
powertul magnifying-glass. Under him and the next few ki 
the power of the country was consolidated, the Shan States and 


Manipur were overrun, and finally the Burmese came into collision 
with the British. Under Bodaw-payah, the last of the sons of 
Aloung-payah, the empire had reached its largest extent and had 
become one of the most formidable powers in Asia. It had nearly 
a thousand miles of sea-coast, and extended from the borders of 
Chittagong to the centre of Siam. The Burmese soldiery were 
feared all over Indo-China as the most ruthless and invincible of 
foes. But the braggart spirit which led Bodaw-payah to proclaim 
himself an embryo Buddha and lord it over British envoys 
prompted his successor to demand from the Indian Government 
the surrender of Chittagong, Dacca, and Murshidabad, Actual 
aggressive movements on Chittagong led to a declaration of war 
in 1824, and in 1826 Sir Archibald Campbell dictated peace close 
to the walls of Ava. 

Here our author's history ends. It is much to be regretted that 
he should not have gone on to give us the story of the second 
Burmese war, the annexation of Pegu, the subsequent consolida- 
tion of British Burma, and the steady decline of Burma Proper. 
But the history would have been too much a record of his own 
doings to commend itself to Sir Arthur Phayre. He was the first 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma, and the best of his successors 
have done little more than execute the plans which he mapped out 
for them. He was idolized by the inhabitants of our provinces, 
and they still speak with fondness of his name, though it 
is nearly twenty years since he left Rangoon. Mainly through his 
influence British Burma has been ruled over by a succession of 
administrators, Sir Ashley Eden, Sir Rivers Thompson, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, and Mr. Bernard, the like of whom for abili 
have fallen to the lot of no Presidency in India. The result 
appears in the surplus of a million sterling which British Burma 

ays annually into the Indian Treasury, and in the mushroom- 

ike growth of towns which forty years ago did not exist at all, or 
were mere fishing villages. Sir Arthur Phayre’s History 9 
Burma is a worthy, if hardly needed, monument to his name. We 
may regret the loss of the — tales and the amusing bragga- 
docio of the Burmese palm-leaves; but no exception can be taken 
to the judicial accuracy of our author's pages. We would only 
add that, though Burmese is of all Eastern languages the hardest 
to express in Roman characters, the entirely hideous system for- 
mulated by Mr. St. Barbe and followed in this book only tends to 
make a difficult language seem hopelessly repellent. The scientific 
system is apt to lead men into wonderful eccentricities. “ Jungle” 
is surely a good English word now. The form “ jangal,” through- 
out written by Sir Arthur, is apt to strike one as tic. 


THE PARADOX OF ACTING.* 


HIS very preicy little book has three different and almost in- 
dependent attractions—leaving its print, paper, and wrapper 
out of the question—that of Mr. Pollock’s excellent translation 
and annotations, which may be said to belong to the department 
of scholarship; tuat of Mr. Irving’s preface, the interest of which 
is chiefly personal ; and that of the intrinsic merit of the original 
Paradoxe as a contribution to French literature and to the 
esthetics of the drama. It will be perhaps most convenient to 
take these in reverse order. Diderot has hitherto been very badly 
represented by English translations; indeed, until the version of 
the Neveu de Itameau which Mr. John Morley subjoined to his 
book on the Encyclopeedist and his company, there was hardly an 
such worth ranking as literature. Yet there are not many Fren 
authors who, from the excess of material over formal excellence, 
deserve better to be known in England by translations; and it so 
happens that this Paradoxe sur le Comédien is a peculiarly favour- 
able example of the author. Perhaps, with the exception of the 
already mentioned Neveu de Rameau and a few minor pieces, it is 
the most favourable. No competent authority denies the import- 
ance of Diderot in the history of esthetic criticism; it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that he is the father of all such as have 
done good criticism in art and letters for the last century. 
Although nothing can be further from his desultory and irregular 
fashion of comment than a definite critical creed or formulary, he 
more than any other may be ed as the discoverer of the 
legitimate critique as against the illegitimate which for fully two 
thousand years had based itself (for the most part without any 
just title) on the authority of Aristotle. Glimmerings may of 
course be found in the Latin writers; glimmerings in the critics 
of the seventeenth century, especially in Dryden and Corneille. 
But, as regards literature first of all (which was long almost the 
only recognized subject of criticism), and other arts in the second 
lace, Diderot, more than any one else, deserves the credit of 
ole thrown aside the idea of an archetypal model of each 
ticular kind to which every example of that kind was bound to 
conform, and of having introduced the plan of treating individual 
excellence as if it were individual. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that he took great interest in the 
drama. Of his own plays not much can be said. Mr. Pollock 
remarks of his projected Shérif that “it would probably have 
made a curiously bad play”; and he might, if he had been unmerci- 
fully inclined, have completed the remark by saying that the Pére 
de Famille and the Fils Naturel are certainly not curiously good 
plays. The little sketch which successively took form as La Piéce 


* The Paradox of Acting. Translated from Diderot’s “ Paradoxe sur 
le Comédien,” by Walter Herries Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
Irving. London: Chatto & Windus, 1883. 
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et le Prologue and Est-il bon? Est-ii méchant? and of which there 
is much question here, has more merit, but it is the merit of occa- 
sional interesting presentation of character only. If the Pére de 
Famille succeeded, it can only be because it fell in with the vague 
craving of the time for some deviation from the stereotyped models 
of tragedy and comedy by following the comédie larmoyante of 
Nivelle de la Chaussée, a better dramatist though a worse critic. 
For that Diderot’s own plays are not perfect does not interfere in 
the least with the interest and value of his dramatic criticism. 
Many points of such criticism are (in accordance with Diderot’s 
usual pillar-to-post fashion of argument, which is in effect really 
printed talk) dealt with in this tractate—the contrasts of Shak- 
spearian and Racinian tragedy, the qualifications of the French 
Alexandrine and decasyllable as vehicles of dramatic speech, and 
so forth. But the main point—the puradove of the title—is the 
upholding of the theory that the actor must not be in earnest, that 
he must master his part and not be mastered by it, and that the 
attempt to simulate passion by actually feeling it, results at the best 
but in mediocre and unequal, at the worst in positively bad, 
acting. 

It's, and very appropriately, with this central pate. only that 
Mr. Irving deals in his interesting preface. Of the results of his 
dealing it is almost enough to say that he disagrees with Diderot 
in toto, maintaining that “ sensibility,” which Diderot would have 
the well-graced actor avoid tanguam scomidum, is a valuable in- 
strument, and going so far as to call the championship of it “an 
almost unnecessary vindication of human nature against a philo- 
sopher’s fantasy.” This is decisive as to Mr. Irving’s own inter- 
pretation of his own method, and very interestingly decisive. Nor 
can it be denied that it invalidates, as far as it goes, Diderot’s 
denial of any very high place to what may be called the sensi- 
bility actor. But we are not quite satisfied that, while it certainly 
proves that Diderot, with his usual impetuosity, put his case muc 
too sweepingly, Mr. Irving has proved that that case is wholly 
bad. To begin with, Mr. Irving makes some rather important 
limitations. Hoe says:—* If tears be produced at the actor's will, 
and under his control, they are true art.” We are nearly sure that 
Diderot would have admitted this ; but we are quite sure that he 
would have said that such tears are not tears of sensibility, much 
less of passion. Again, Mr. Irving says, ‘The whole soul of an 
actor may be engaged in Hamlet’s revenge on Claudius, but he 
need not on that account feel any desire to ‘lay the excellent 
gentleman who enacts the King.” Again we can imagine Diderot’s 
ripeste very clearly. “Granted; but this proves my paradox that 
the actor does not really feel; for, if he did, the excellent gentle- 
man’s life would be rated at an uncommonly high premium by any 
prudent insurance office.” In short, it is the eternal question of 
the gold and silver shield. Diderot’s passion and sensibility which 
he excludes are not the same as Mr. Irving’s passion and sensibility 
which he admits. In some minor points, also, we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Irving has a little misunderstood Diderot. No one 
who has laboured through the whole work of that puzzling and 
contradictory person would dream of representing him as really an 
enemy to sensibility, of which he was, on the contrary, a fervent 
devotee; and it was probably because his own sensibility, as may 
be seen from hundreds of passages, was of so keen and uncon- 
trollable a nature that he insisted so strongly on the danger of 
it upon the stage. As a matter of fact, any one who should 
display on the stage the kind of emotions with which Diderot's 
letters and other works are filled (and we believe quite honestly 
filled) would be impossible, at least in a tragic part. By the time 
the play was half through he would probably be in hysterics, 
while the audience would either have left the theatre in disgust or 
be rocking in inextinguishable laughter. Yet, again, Mr. Irving 
seems to us to assign rather too much importance to Diderot’s 
certainly striking comments on the degraded status of actors. But 
these are matters of little importance. The value of this preface is 

at because it gives on expert authority, which cannot be ex- 
ceeded, not indeed a refutation, but a counterpoise, to Diderot’s 
paradox. An actor who should take that paradox too literally 
would undoubtedly, unless he were an exceptional genius, run a 
considerable risk of being the woodenest of sticks, and this danger 
could not be put better than Mr. Irving has put it. 

Something more than a word of praise must be given to the 
manner in which Mr. Pollock has performed his part of translator 
and editor. Every one knows, or ought to know, Carlyle’s remark 
on the difficulty of translating Diderot—a remark which was in- 
deed originally made in reference to the Neveu de Rameau, but 
which applies more or less to the philosopher's whole work. If, 
as is justly held, French is naturally the clearest and most 
methodical of languages, then there are few French writers more 
un-French in this respect than Diderot. He constantly leaves the 
tales of his meaning half-told, his digressions are incessant, and 
they branch into and out of one another, like the canals in an 
irrigated country ; even when a phrase is apparently finished and 
settled, it will often bear two or three different meanings—a 
very rare thing in French. He is full of allusions, crammed 
with half-suggested ideas, which he himself does not seem to 
have taken the trouble to work out. This is in some cases 
mainly caused, and in almost all aggravated, by his extraordinary 
fashion of composition and publication, or rather non-publication. 
It is certain in some cases, evident in many, that he wrote and re- 
wrote brouillons of his works in a way which must have given him 
an infinity of trouble, yet in few cases did he ever take the trouble 
to settle a version properly for press. Indeed, for the most part he 
seems to have been totally careless whether his books were ever 


printed at all, and this peetotes tract—like much else of his 
most interesting work—did not see the light till years (in this case 
half a century) after his death. Then he has a frightful habit in 
his dialogues (of which this is one) of subjoining in the text notes 
and reflexions, as if by an outsider, which are wonderfully difficult 
to reproduce without an appearance at least of oddity. All these 
difficulties—and they all pte in the Paradoxe, though not quite 
to so great an extent as elsewhere—Mr. Pollock has grappled with 
most successfully, and comparison with the original suggests at 
most a few peer verbal points, on most of which there may be 
difference of opinion. One may doubt, for instance, whether “sa 
campagne de J'arente” is properly rendered “his champaign of 
Tarentum,” because the English word, unlike tho French, almost 
excludes instead of implying the notion of “ a ang But un- 
doubtedly the ordinary hack translator, rendering “ his country 
seat,” would have done worse, because this would have excluded 
the opposition which Diderot evidently meant to imply by 
his previous mention of “ champs de Venafre.” Fault-finding 
of this sort, however, is rather to be indulged because it 
shows that the censor has not taken his subject on trust 
than because it really finds fault with the workman. On the 
whole, it would be very difficult to give a better version than this, 
The annotations, which are by no means Se of those 
of the standard French edition of Assézat, and which correct some 
mistakes there (for instance, in regard to a curious blunder of 
Diderot’s about Garrick and Macklin), are well chosen and well 
put. A very few additions of interest might perhaps have been made 
for the benefit of the unlearned reader ; such, for instance, as the 
mention of the fact that Le Sage, dramatist as he was, quarrelled 
irreconcilably with his actor-son who is often mentioned here 
for adopting the profession of acting—a point which illustrates 
some of Diderot’s remarks. But, in general, though the remark 
may seem itself paradoxical, we are much more inclined to find 
fault with an editor for fulness than for brevity of annotation. 
One thing, however, may be suggested to Mr. Pollock—that in a 
future edition he should give a short appendix on Diderot’s posi- 
tion in dramatic history, which for the ordinary reader would add 
greatly to the value of the book. As it is, it is an excellent speci- 
men of a class of book which in the present state of lively interest 
in matters theatrical is very much wanted—a series, namely, of 
classical studies in dramatic criticism by authors of all nations. It 
thus comes in with the recent edition of Talma’s Notes on Acting, 
which Mr. Irving also prefaced. It might well be followed by 
others which, if they were as well selected, as well translated, and 
as well annotated as this, would make a “ Playgoer’s Library” of 
no small value, and, if they were as well got up, ove of no small 
elegance, 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 


w= Mr. Matthew Arnold was comparing French and 
English literary work some years ago he gave the French 
the palm tor translations from the classics. In those days, by wa 
of literal and exact renderings, we had only the cribs in Mr. Bohn’s 
series and those attempts of Mr, Paley which certainly cannot be 
praised as masterpieces of style. But in recent years much more 
attention has been given to accuracy in translation, and even to 
appropriateness of style. Translations are no longer examples of 
hasty hackwork, but are carefully executed labours—labours of 
love in more senses than one, for the path of the translator leads 
neither to gold nor to laurels. Among the modern translations of 
which the Master of Balliol set the example, Mr. Welldon’s new 
version of Zhe Politics of Aristotle is one of the most useful and 
most excellent. The Politics is a book of heart-breaking difficulty, 
The text is depraved ; the sequence of the books, and consequently 
of the argument, is uncertain. Again, the ideas which are through- 
out taken for granted as the basis of discussion were familiar to 
the disciples of Aristotle as the ideas of the late Mr, T. H. Green 
were familar to many of the undergraduates who attended his 
lectures. But the ordinary citizen who chances to take up Mr. 
Green's posthumous work on Ethics will find himself by no means 
at home in the new atmosphere of thought. In the same 
way we almost doubt whether, even with Mr. Welldon’s assist- 
ance, the inquiring “ English reader” will make much way with 
the Tolitics, Mr. Welidon, we may say at once, has’ pro- 
duced a yersion as English and idiomatic in style, as trans- 
parent with regard to meaning, as the difficulties of the task 
rmit. Ie bas ingeniously broken up and arranged the sprawl- 
ing sentences of his author. He has supplied necessary links 
in the thought (when these links are omitted by Aristotle), in- 
serting glosses in italics. We think that any one who is already 
familiar with Aristotle and his little ways can read Mr. Welldon’s 
translation with some rapidity, though not, of course, without 
concentrated attention. e know no other version of which so 
much can be said. The crib in Bohn’s series simply fails to 
present any ideas to our mind in many es. The autbor, as 
the translator of /schylus says cheerfully of himself, “has suc- 
ceeded in emulating the obscurity of the es We can 
generally make out Mr. Bolland’s yanslation with the aid of the 
Greek text; but that version was written for pass-men, who do 
not get on well with a free rendering. St.-Hilaire’s version is 
often limpid in its clearness; but then St.-Hilaire is contented if 


* The Politics of Aristotle. By J.E.C. Welldon, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Master of Dulwich College. London: Macmillan 
Co, 1883. 
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he has a meaning; whether that meaning be what Aristotle had 
in his mind is quite another question. 

The Politics of Aristotle were very frequently translated in 
times past, and exercised “ in cribs ” an immense influence over all 
the mediswval pubdlicistes, such as St. Thomas Aquinas, Avgidius 
Colonna, Dante, and the rest. William de Moerbeck made a 
slavishly literal Latin translation at the end of the thirteenth 
century. A famous French translation was that of Oresme 
i 1489). The old English translator of 1598 followed 

y’s French version, as the old English translators common! 
did. There are other renderings of the end of the eighteen 
century, and of course the Politics did not escape the attention of 
Thomas Taylor. For a considerable number of years a translation 
has been promised by Mr. Newman of Balliol; and it is under- 
stood that the Master of Balliol is also at work on the same 
subject. 

Mr. Welldon offers us in his version “only an instalment of a 
larger work. It has always seemed to me,” he says, “ that any one 
who would do full justice to the Politics has indeed a threefold 
task—viz. to translate it, to write a commentary upon it, and, 
finally, to publish a series of essays on subjects connected with it, 
It is only the first and, perhaps, the easiest part of the task which 
I have now undertaken.” Possibly to write a commentary on the 
Politics may be more difficult than to translate it; but nothing, 
not even the proverbially facile task of shelling peas, can be easier 
than to write a series of essays on this or any other subject. Yet 
without some explanatory essays, we fear the “ English reader” 
will never make much ot the Politics. He will find himself lost 
among the conceptions of Nature—the End, the Good, the Limit, 
and so forth—and will give up the Politics as one more example of 
the Art of Taking Things for Granted. Mr. Welldon has used 
the text of Bekker with variations either conjectural or on MSS, 
authority. We confess to a general distrust of conjectural emen- 
dations. However, the translator has often but a melancholy 
choice between the reading which makes manifest nonsense and 
the conjectural reading that gives sense, indeed, but too possibly 
not the sense of Aristotle. In the former case we may be sure 
that the reading is wrong, for Aristotle did not write nonsense ; 
in the second cuse we cannot be certain that the sense is that of 
which he would have approved. 


Tn all translations from classical literature the question of choice 
of style is difficult. Aristotle was, as far as thought goes, in most 
respects a modern with a thoroughly scientific mind. It seems, 
therefore, oy to translate him with a style as modern, as much 
the style of the speeches and articles of to-day, as possible. This 
course Mr. Welldon has adopted. But there remain fragments of 
antiquity, quaint expressions, turns old and simple, in the style of 
Aristotle, which vanish of course when done into the most 
modern English. We fear there is no help for it; to = 
from the manner of the times into that of some Elizabethan 
voyager would perhaps produce an odd, incongruous effect. Yet 
Aristotle, to our mind, does not by any means always live up to 
the style of Mr. Welldon. We may take an example from 
the first page. The Greek is dao: pév ody 
Bacduxdv xai oixovopixdy Kai Serrorixdy elvat Tov airév, ed 
Aé€yovow. Naturally one would render this quite literally, “ Now 
they say not well who hold that the statesman, the king, the 
house-master, and the slave-master are one and the same.” But 
there is a certain quaintness in the Aristotelian expression, “ they 
say not well,” something antiquated, and earlier than the style of 
his thought, something almost Herodotean. Consequently Mr. 
Welldon translates “ Now it is wrong to confound, as some do, the 
fanctions of the constitutional statesman, king, householder, and 
slavemaster,” and this is a fair example of the slight difficulty 
which occurs when Aristotle, dropping into anecdote, drops also 
into a style less advanced than his ordinary philosophic manner. 
Another instance may be found in the famous description of the 
very first “corner” recorded by history, Thales’s corner in olive- 
presses :— 

Such notices are of value to all votaries of Finance. The plan attributed 
to Thales of Miletus is a case in point; it is a financial device of universal 
application, although ascribed to him as an instance of his practical shrewd- 
ness. Being upbraided one day—so the story runs—with his poverty as 
showing the uselessness of philosophy, he discovered by his knowledge of as- 
tronomy the prospect of an abundant crop of olives. Accordingly before the 
winter was over he got together a small amount of cash and engaged all 
the oil-presses in Miletus and Chios, paying down the eamest-money. The 
price he paid for them was low, as no one made a higher bid. When the 
olive-season arrived and there was all at once a general demand for the oil- 
presses, by letting them out on his own terms he amassed a vast sum of 
money, proving that it is easy enough for philosophers to be wealthy if they 
choose, only their hearts are not set upon riches. Now although Thales 
gets the credit of having made this display of his shrewdness, the endea- 
vour to secure oneself a monopoly is, as we said, a general principle of 


Here we are scarcely satisfied, as a matter of taste, with “ votaries 
of Finance” for rois thy xpnuariorixny. Indeed, “ Finance,” 
as we intend to show, is by no means a satisfactory rendering of 
xpnuariotixy, though it is true that perhaps no one word will ex- 
press the sense of that term on each occasion. Again, évropygavra 
xpnudrwy ddiywv seems to us (perhaps quite erroneously) to have 
a certain quaintness about it, as if Thales had suddenly become 
“ passing rich” on slender means, and, if we are right,“ he got 
together a small amount of cash” is rather too modern an ane 
sion. Indeed, the term “corner ” might almost as well have been 
employed as not, if we are to talk about “ getting together a small 
amount of cash.” 


Returning to the opening chapters of the Politics, and “ seeking 
a knot in a reed,” one might hesitate dislike of “as the State was 
formed to make life ible, so it exists to make life good.” Here 
it would, doubtless, be a kind of slang to say “as the State was 
formed to make life possible, so it exists to make life worth living,” 
ova 8€ ed “ Noble living” is the idea in the philosopher’s 
mind, and a noble life, in his theory, is impossible without the 
slaves and artisans lower than slaves, who (with other advan- 
tages) are provided by the organization of the Greek State. We 
presently come to a very hard passage which Mr, Welldon makes 
admirably clear; é« rovrwy ody avepdy x.r.A. “Thus we see the 
State isa natural institution, that Man is naturally a political 
animal, and that one who is not a citizen of any State, if the cause 
of his isolation be natural and not accidental, is either a su 
human being or low in the scale of civilization, as he stands alone 
like a ‘ blot’ on the backgammon board. The ‘clanless, lawless, 
hearthless’ man, so bitterly described by Homer, is a case in 
point, for he is naturally a citizen of no State, and a lover of 
war.” Here the passage éomep xai émibuunris is lifted out of its 
context with great advantage to the sense. Let us render into 
English the French of St.-Hilaire, and see what kind of sense he 
gets out of the :— Hence this evident result, that the 
State is a natural institution, that man is naturally a sociable 
being, and that he who remains wild by character and not through 
stress of circumstance is certainly either a degraded creature or 
superior to mankind. To him might well be addressed the taunt 
of Homer, ‘ clan-less, law-less, hearth-less.’ The man who was 
such by nature as the poet describes would breathe only of war, for 
he would be incapable of any associations, like birds of prey.” 
Reading aomep merewois, Mr. Welldon of course reads, dre 
wep dv Somep merrois. An epigram of Agathias illus- 
strates the game of reocoi, or backgammon. 

We have already hinted our objection to the “ Art of Finance” 
as a translation of xpnyaririxn. Finance, as we use it, commonly 
means the direction of great resources, often the resources of a 
State, the expenditure of the results of taxation, and the judicious 
management of revenue and wealth generally, Now ypnyarior 
deals rather with the acquisition of wealth considered as an e 
in itself, and not with the expenditure and economy of revenue. 
Thus it sounds almost grotesque when Mr. Welldon makes 
Aristotle say, “ Among the practical subdivisions of Finance, the 
first is an experimental knowledye of live stock.” In modern par- 
lance Mr. Gladstone is recognized asa master of what wecall Finance, 
but “an experimental knowledge of live stock” is much more 
likely to be found among bucolic squires on the other side of the 
House, What Aristotle means (as we understand him) is that in 
the practice of making gain, the first necessary knowledge (his- 
torically speaking) is knowledge of live stock, The old Indians, 
the Homeric heroes, the modern Zulus, attained, and do attain, 
wealth through success in raising (and “ lifting”) cattle. Per- 
haps, once more, “ Retail ing” is scarcely the best substitute 
for xamn\uxn, which Aristotle describes (in Mr. Welldon’s words) 
as “the second species of finance” which became “a scientific 
system of the most profitable means and manner of monetary ex- 
change.” Aristotle, with his philosophic contempt of commerce, 
uses a sneering expression xarnAuxy, “ huckstering”; but it soon 
becomes evident that he has in his mind commerce or trade in 
general, not merely “ Retail Trading.” But these are sufficiently 
petty criticisms, and it is much easier to find fault with the 
expressions Mr. Welldon has chosen than to suggest anything 
better. As an yore 8 of the lucidity of his style, and at the 
same time of Aristotle’s own clearness of thought and statement 
when he is not entangled either in prejudices or metaphysics, we 
quote the definition of money :— 


As the benefits of commerce were more widely extended by ues 
commodities of which there was a deficiency and exporting those of w! 
there was an excess, the use of a currency was an indispensable device. As 
the necessaries of Nature were not all easily portable, people agreed for pur- 
poses of barter mutually to give and receive some article which, while it was 
itself a commodity, was practically easy to handle in the business of life, 
some such article as iron or silver, which was at first defined simply by size 
and weight ; although finally they went further and set a stamp upon every 
coin to relieve them from the trouble of weighing it, as the stamp im- 
pressed upon the coin was an indication of quantity. 


In the Belt case there was a controversy whether Aristotle thought 
experts or the general public the best judges of art. We quote 
his real view from Mr. Welldon (iii. 11):—“It is thus that 
the Many are better judges than the Few,even of musical and 
poetical compositions, for some judge one part, some another, and 
all of them collectively the whole.” On the other hand, in the 
| next page Aristotle is all for the opinion of experts. “ The 
faults of judging would seem to belong ”"—to the physician in case 
of medicine—“ and the same is true in any art, empirical or 
So the Court is elldon’s 
its close and copious preliminary analysis, nothing to fear either 
from the aur ot e Few. The owe will find it really the 
only intelligible English guide to the Politics; the Few, when 
they study the Politics, will henceforth keep Mr. Welldon’s book 
beside them as they read. When Mr. Welldon has added his 
essays and commentary, the occupation of lecturers on the Politics 
will be gone. 


| 

| 

| 
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WANDERINGS IN A WILD COUNTRY.* 


EW parts of the world are so little known as New Britain 
and the other large islands to the eastward of New Guinea, 
the interior of which vast country is itself almost wholly unex- 
plored. To this little knowledge Mr. Powell does not perhaps 
add so much as we had hoped from one who has spent three years 
among cannibals ; but all that he has to tell is so interesting and 
often so exciting that he ought to obtain many readers in 
England, where, moreover, any information as to those distant 
lands is at the present moment of practical use. For we may be 
sure that the last has not been heard of the Australian demand 
that we should after some fashion annex, not New Guinea only, 
but eastward to the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands. At 
present the inland inhabitants of those countries know nothing 
of European races, and the coast-dwellers so little that some 
New Britain acquaintances of Mr. Powell's were heard to observe 
that they did not know how white men taste. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable appetite for knowledge in New Britain, 
and so long as it runs in its present channel we may reflect with 
the less regret that, while the next white man who | eee avail- 
able for experiment may be a missionary, it is quite as likely, in 
present circumstances, that he may be a kidnapper. Along the 
shores may be found a few traders, often half-breeds; and a 
mission station has been for several years established between 
New Britain and New Ireland, on Duke of York Island, of which 
station we shall presently have more to say. There is much to be 
learnt about these wide regions, and there are no very plentiful 
means for learning it; but we may remember that only forty years 
ago the interior of Queensland, which now would annex New 
Guinea, was itself an untrodden wilderness. 

The place of Mr. Powell’s wanderings was Duke of York Island 
and the northern peninsula of New Britain, down the coasts of 
which island he also travelled to some distance, entering on the 
western shores into regions little better known than they were in 
the days of Dampier. To the days of the old explorers he looks 
back with regret, asking what must the excitement of discovery 
have been to them when it is so keen to us, who, as he, generalizing 
somewhat boldly, asserts, “ know that the supernatural is impos- 
sible.” But Mr. Powell has himself felt his ship strike in deep 
water—the result of a passing earthquake; he has known new 
islands to rise above the sea in one night ; he has tamed a crocodile, 
he has watched a cassowary angling for fish with its feathers, he 
has seen strange cookery, and himself been wellnigh caught within 
the cave of Polyphemus—and we cannot feel that he has any cause 
Saas the destiny which has reserved so strange a life for 

m. 


The natives of New Britain are not all alike, and Mr. Powell 
believes he can distinguish two races; the eastern and blacker tribes 
being connected with the Solomon Islanders, while the western he 
supposes to have crossed from north-eastern New Guinea. These 
western tribes, if we may judge from a few portraits, are far from ill- 
looking. These peoples are, if not an amiable, a most interesting race, 
and by no means hopelessly degraded or contemptible, even though 
they excel in most of the practices which are usually regarded as 
“savage.” They chew betel-nut, a thing repulsive to the polished 
nations who smoke tobacco; while the custom of nursing pigs, 
though highly fashionable in New Guinea, will excite abhorrence 
throughout those parts of the world where men lavish caresses only 
on dogs, the companion type of uncleanliness, But though little 
attuned to our ways, the natives of New Britain have their virtues ; 
they are excellent observers, knowing well the habits of every living 
thing in their country; they show much skill in the fashioning 
of their ornaments and weapons, as any one my f see by merel 
going to the South Kensington Museum ; they have decided, if 
not the correctest, views on law, propriety, and morality; they 
suffer grievously by tattooing and other tortures rather than 
commit the one great sin of eccentricity ; and, indeed, like most of 
the nations which the innocence of the eighteenth century believed 
to live in a state of primitive simplicity, they are crushed with 
burdens of superstition and conventionality too heavy for them to 
bear. It is possible, could the vanity of Western nations admit 
the thought, that the favourite temple of the Goddess of Fashion 
is situated, not in Paris, but in New Ireland. 

Mr. Powell has nothing new to tell us of the strange custom in 
that land by which a girl on approaching womanhood is confined 
for some time indoors in a cage, except that, according to his more 
comfortable account, the ceremony only lasts for about a month. 
He has much more to say about the curious Duk-duk system, 
which is found in the neighbourhood of Duke of York Island. The 
Duk-duk is a mysterious being, disguised almost out of human 
shape, who at certain seasons comes dancing out of the bush into 
the various villages, to the joy of those initiated into his mysteries, 
who welcome him with feastings, but to the terror of women and 
children, who flee before him, for theoretically it is death for 
them to behold him, and besides, he has practical means of being 
disagreeable to them if they do, In this one whimsical figure is 
embodied, according to Mr. Powell, the whole judicial system of 
the district ; for the Duk-duk, on receipt of the necessary fees, 
inquires into all abuses, and settles quarrels summarily, dispensing 
justice, if it be sometimes only that “wild justice” which is 

revenge. His decisions are not questioned, partly because 


* Wanderings in a Wild Country; or, Three Years amongst the Cannibals 
of New Britain. By Wiltted Powell, F.R.G.S. &c. London: Sampson 


he has really the power of the chief at his back, but principally 
because his origin and mission are thought to be supernatural by 
all that have not attained to initiation, which initiation is pur- 
chased by money, so that there is some suspicion that even in New 
Britain there may be one law for the rich and another for the 
r. In any case, we may safel with Mr. Powell that 
the Duk-duk is both a curse and a blessing to his country ; and 
doubtless we know too little of him to be able to decide whether 
the curse or the blessing predominates. To the question how 
such a system can prevail among men we can only reply, with the 
greatest of travellers, “ for a reason which it is not lawful to men- 
tion.” Mr, Powell heard from a native an explanation of the 
Duk-duk’s origin, in a story which would do credit to Euhemerus 
—far too prosaic, as it seems to us, to contain any possible element 
of historic truth. 

Women in New Britain have worse things to suffer than the 
prohibition to behold the Duk-duk; for they are, on the whole, 
rather badly treated, and apparently not very much respected. 
Mr. Powell accuses them of more than aPian Te e cruelty, while 
their husbands and brothers refuse to trust them with secrets, on 
the ground that “their tongues are hung with a double-joint.” 
Strict laws were found to prevail against iage between men 
and women of the same soles of northern New Britain Mr, Powell 
says, “ There are in every tribe two distinct parties between whom 
| is marriage allowed "—which recalls a custom found to pre- 
vail on the Australian continent. When a chief dies he is suc- 
eceded by the eldest son of his eldest sister, as the nearest heir 
who is certainly rightful, since it seems impossible that there can 
be any mistake about a man’s mother. It would appear, there- 
fore, that New Britain has not reached the stage in which the 
father has any place in his son’s pedigree. 

The natives of New Britain have many myths and legends, and 
Mr. Powell mentions one widespread and very fascinating tradition 
—that somewhere in the recesses of the islands is to be found a 
small race of men with tails. Their religious views are not easily 
ascertained or understood ; they have stories of a Creator, but 
consider that the earth took its form of mountains and valleys from 
the wallowings of a non-natural pig. More poetical is the fancy that 
the souls of the dead are carried up to the stars by the rising moon, 
which is great and small according to the number it has to bear— 
an arrangement which makes necessary the further dogma, that 
most deaths occur at full moon. The souls of the dead are power- 
ful, and as a rule malignant; they need careful handling on parti 
cular occasions, such as the birth of children, like the fairies of 
our own traditions. ‘These islands are full of magic; the wind- 
raiser, the rain-maker, and the worker of cures grieved Mr. 
Powell’s heart continually, and he says that a sense of trickery 
prevented him from enjoying even such religious ceremonies as at 
tirst sight might appear to him beautiful. ‘The white man has in 
his own land few temptations to the practice of magic; when he 
visits unscientific nations he first meets such temptations, and we 
have observed that he very commonly succumbs to them. It is there- 
fore with regret, but not with surprise, that we presently find 
Mr. Powell himself a sorcerer; healing a patient in reality by 
quinine and faith, but nominally Fe the strains of a demoniac 
musical-box. A native doctor whom he describes used a hocus- 
pocus much more reprehensible, being indeed such as to baffle ex- 
planation ; but he also, like Mr. Powell, healed his man. Probably 
the Doctor Faustus of this generation, the great wizard of the 
South Pacific, is not a New Britain medicine-man, but Signor 
d’Albertis, who lived on the New Guinea coast with safety to 
himself and much benefit to science by girding himself with a 
live python, and by much unholy sporting with fireworks. 

Cannibalism, of which Mr. Powell can tell hideous stories, seems 
here not to be confined, as in New Guinea, to particular tribes, but 
to be the delight of the whole population, many a victim making 
by his death perhaps the greatest contribution in his power to the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. There is no meat, as 
we hear on good authority, so sweet as the flesh of a fellow-crea- 
ture. Of what may be called the more poetical side of cannibal- 
ism—the faith in the mysterious power passing from the murdered 
man into his devourer—we find but few signs in Mr, Powell’s book, 
There is no practice which, to all nations save those who follow 
it, seems so revolting as cannibalism; yet it is adopted by men of 
all nations should the need arise for it, and Mr. Powell thinks 
that in New Britain, as certainly in some other countries, the need 
may at some time have arisen with the force of necessity. Hardened 
in their horrible habit as these people are, it would seem that 
those who have had intercourse with white men are already, like 
other man-eating races, ashamed to avow their custom. It is a 
curious thing that at the present time Christianity is being preached 
to cannibals in New Britain by Fiji missionaries—that is to say, 
by men of arace which not a century ago made its land well-knowa 
to all the world as the Cannibal Islands, When one thinks what 
sort of a grandsire may have looked on the cradle of such a teacher, 
one is the less inclined to lay much blame on him if his success in 
the work of conversion is, as Mr. Powell tells us, but small. 

An Englishman is at the head of the mission in Duke of York 
Island; but most of the teachers, who are numerous and have 
families with them, are natives either of Fiji or Samoa, They 
are accused of dwelling too much on the temporal advantages 
of Christianity, and perhaps they fail to place these advantages in 
a bright enough light. A chief who had been persuaded to attend 
service owned frankly that he had been able to go to sleep, but he 
added that he did not find it at all comfortable. This does not 


sound encouraging at all; nevertheless, very similar, eighteen 
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hundred years ago, may have been the sentiments of a young man 
named Eutychus. Mr. Powell's grand complaint against the 
missionaries is that they try to be liked without trying to be 
feared, which he holds to be an impossible method in New Britain. 
It may be so; but, on the other hand, we doubt whether, on this 
side of the world at least, menare really capable of much liking for 
those whom they fear. Surely, too, the inhabitants of Yule Island 
cannot have had anything like real affection for Signor d’Albertis. 
But, unless the missionary is also liked, it does not seem probable 
that he will do much good by being feared, and therefore we hold, 
in opposition to Mr. Powell, that it was a mistake for the teachers 
to avenge the murder of some of their number, and avert the 
fate threatened to the remainder, by a raid on the hostile 
chiefs, in which villages were burnt and, as it would seem, even 
plundered, On the other hand, we are aware that to denounce 
this policy is very much like recommending men to be martyred, 
and we own that it would probably diminish our reverence for a 
m if we knew that he had been killed for food. sa 
e have not room to say much of Mr. Powell's description of 
the country he visited—its volcanoes, its natural products, and its 
climate. The traveller himself suffered much from fever, but he 
apparently thinks that only the low coast regions are particularly 
unhealthy. We are glad to notice that in his explorations of new 
coast-lines he took great pains to ascertain, where possible, the 
names given by the natives to their country’s prominent headlands 
and mountains. It is true that, failing often to make eure of the 
native name, he was forced to fall back on the usual plan of naming 
i after every acquaintance who had displayed the slightest 
nterest in his expedition ; so that Mount Brown, Port Jones, and 
Robinson Island will, after all, take their usual places on his map. 
We doubt whether by this means the memory of many men is pre- 
served who would otherwise have been forgotten; and we are 
grateful to the traveller who, by preserving native names, gives 
the world at least some memorial of a race which is likely enough 
to leave no other. For, though New Britain is yet almost an un- 
known world, although, with its equatorial climate, it is never 
likely to become the home of a large white population, yet it is 
certain that in a short time its intercourse with white men will be 
largely increased, and it is too probable that this intercourse will 
have its usual effect on the nativeraces. It may be hoped that in 
another century the inhabitant of New Britain wil! be a cannibal 
no more; but it is to be feared that he will then be passing 
swiftly along that dismal road which the Tasmanian has trodden 
before him. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS IN THE SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 


hy issues of the Calendars of State Papers edited respectively 
by Mr. Gairdner and Don Pascual de Gayangos are unfortu- 
nately going on pari passu. It would be more for the interest of 
the public if Mr. Gairdner’s series kept a little further ahead of 
the other. Mr. Gairdner has been so long used to his work and is 
80 familiar with his subject that the most severe criticism will 
rarely find him at fault. But it is otherwise with Don Pascual, 
who has not served so long an apprenticeship as Mr. Gairdner, 
and probably has not the advantage of so able a staff of assistants, 
The consequence is that the volumes issued under his superin- 
tendence are, in respect of accuracy of execution, carefulness of 
printing, as well 2s in some other points, inferior to those of his 
llow-editor. Don Pascual is especially deficient in knowledge 
of English affairs, and this defect shows itself in the volume 
before us almost as much as in the preceding one, with which 
we had to find the same fault. Many of the mistakes he 
has made he would have been saved from making if he had 
had the advantage of seeing Mr. Gairdner’s last two volumes, 
which run over exactly the period of time occupied by this 
volume—namely, the three years beginning with January 1531 
and ending with December 1533. Don Pascual is in many 
ts so well qualified for his‘task, and the despatches are, upon 

the whole, so fully and well analysed, that we regret to have to 
mention this fanit, and trust that our noticing it may lead to its 
being remedied in the next volume that appears. It is an un- 
grateful task to find fault with a work which contains such 
valuable information, and which we have read with so deep an 
interest. It is designated Vol. IV., Part {I., and is itself issued 
in two volumes, with a continuous paging of a thousand pages, 
and an excellent index extending over one hundred and forty pages 
more, which refers both to the present issue, which is called 
Part II., and to the First Part, which we have before noticed. 
There are nearly fifty pages of additions and corrections, some of 
which refer to points we have already noticed, whilst some are 
concerned with the mistakes and omissions of the present Part. 
It is well to call the reader's attention to them, as, if he is toler- 
ably acquainted with the history of the period, he will be saved 
from much puzzling over certain erroneous statements in the 
Calendar which are corrected at the end. There are, however, many 
others, some of which we think it worth while to point out, because 
they have caused us some trouble. Indeed the first requisite in a 
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Calendar of State Papers is accuracy of dates and statements; 
and, if conjectural explanations are added, the next requisite is 
that they should be, if not certain, at least extremely probable. 
We regret to say that there are several offences as regards both 
these points which have been overlooked even in the copious list 
of corrections and additions. 

Amongst the first points with which we were puzzled was the 
lighting, at p. 843, 0n a letter professing to be written from 
Oxfort, 5 November, 1533, which really belongs to the preceding 
year, and was written from Arfort, which means Hertford, from 
which place the Queen dates another letter of the 11th of 
November to the Emperor in the same year. And what is more 
remarkable, both these letters have been printed with the right 
dates in the Duke of Manchester's two volumes entitled Court and 
Society from Elizabeth to Anne. The next difficulty we encoun- 
tered was in an earlier part of the volume, in another letter 
addressed by Queen Katharine to Eustace Chapuys, the Imperial 
Ambassador in England, which appears to have been analysed 
from the original, as the marginal reference is not in this instance 
to the British Museum copy, but to S.E.L, 22, f. 228, which, we 
take it for granted, means that it is at Simancas. It is dated by 
the Queen November 22, from Bugden, where it is known that she 
was residing in 1533, and not in 1531. Nevertheless, this letter has 
been carelessly inserted in the year 1531, although its contents 
plainly prove the impossibility of the correctness of this date. In it 
the Queen states that she has been appealing to the Pope for nearly 
six years—t.e. from 1528. Further, she refers to the recent 
meeting of the Emperor and the Pope at Bologna—i.e. between 
December 1532 and February 1533. ither of these paragraphs 
would have been sufficient to fix the date of the letter, even if 
the Queen had not spoken of the King’s new marriage with Anne 
Boleyn as an actual fact. Now, as the earliest date that has 
ever been assigned to this pretended marriage is November 14, 
1532, and it is certain that for some weeks the secret was 
kept so profoundly that none but the three or four persons who 
were present at it were aware of the fact, and the Queen in the 
letter is still appealing to the Pope for a sentence which was passed 
in March 1534, there is no possible date for the letter but 1533. 
And yet we observe that there is no notice in the additions and 
corrections of either of these very glaring mistakes. It may, indeed, 
be said that the mistake in the latter case is so palpable that it 
can mislead no one. That may be true, but so gross a blunder is 
calculated to throw suspicion upon the other documents in the 
volume, and indeed, without pretending to have tested minutely 
every date assigned, we may say that these are not the only in- 
stances we have observed of similar mistakes. We gladly admit 
that Don Pascual de Gayangos has many remarkable qualitications 
for the post he holds as editor of these Spanish papers; but, in 
addition to his ignorance of English affairs, we must add the fault 
of great carelessness in reading his documents, and also want 
of attention to some very obvious sources of information as 
to the period on which he is engaged. For instance, after 
having, at p. 471, confused John Barlow, Dean of Westbury, 
with William Barlow, the celebrated chief consecrator of Matthew 
Parker, the editor, being apparently in entire ignorance of the 
prominent part this man afterwards played in English eccle- 
siastical history, and describing him as an ecclesiastic of this 
name, Prior of Bisham, who was sent to Scotland in 1534, and 
afterwards became Bishop of St. Asaph, at p. 992 acknowledges 
the mistake, and in the very next of the corrections and ad- 
ditions again calls the Bishop of St. Asaph by the name John, 
and makes another misstatement as to his having been one of 
Katharine’s Council. Bishop Barlow, who was without exception 
the greatest turncoat of his day, was far too worldly-wise a man 
to have adopted the Queen’s cause against Henry. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph who took the Queen’s side was his predecessor, Henry 
Standish. 

The mere pointing out the errors of this volume, without any 
attempt on our part to prove that they are errors, would occupy 
more than the space at our disposal. But, as we have re- 
ferred to the subject of conjectures, we may notice a specimen. 
Amongst the additions and corrections at the end of the volume we 
tind the following :—* P. 96, first line, ‘And that the day before 
the finest and most learned preacher.’ I presume that the preacher 
alluded tois William Tyndale, who was actually arrested in March, 
and owed his deliverance principally, as herestated, to King Henry.” 
Now here is a note of explanation not appended to the document 
in which the reference occurs, but a deliberate addition made as an 
afterthought, to explain what, at the time of analysing the docu- 
ment, the editor was unable to give any account of. Of course no 
fault could be found with the editor for not adding a note to tell 
us who the preacher was, as he had really no means of ascertaining 
the point. But what surprises us is that he should have ventured 
upon @ conjecture which not only has not the remotest sem- 
blance of truth, but is in point of fact demonstrably false, 
and that he has supported his guess by an assertion which it 
is inconceivable he could have found made in any publication. 
William Tyndale has never been spoken of as being a great 
preacher, though his English is of unsurpassed excellence; 
neither was he arrested in March of the year 1531 or of any other 
year, having left England seven years before, in May 1524, and 
never returned to his native country, having employed himself at 
Cologne, Antwerp, and elsewhere on the Continent in publishin 
various editions of his translation of the New Testament an 
other works. Having said thus much, we are bound to ad- 
mit that we ourselves do not know the name of the priest 
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in question, though we ere sure that it was not the celebrated 
translator of the Bible into English. The fact itself with- 
out the name is mentioned in Herbert's History of the Reign of 
Henry VIII, Those who are curious about the name will doubt- 
less find it in Warham’s Register, if they will take the trouble to 
consult that ponderous volume at Lambeth. 

And here we may observe that these papers have suffered much 
from having been, many of them, analysed from modern copies and 
not from the originals. These copies have, at least in some cases, 
been done by very inferior hands, and are evidently full of mis- 
takes. in some cases of doubt the editor has had the originals 
again collated; but the fact that copies have been used partly 
accounts for the inferiority of the volumes of the Spanish Calendar 
to those of the Venetian Papers issued by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
the editing of which is all that could be desired. 

We have already said that this Calendar is running parallel 
with Mr. Gairdner’s. We may add that it contains in duplicate 
many despatches which have been already analysed by Mr. 
Gairdner. And especially we notice that all the despatches of the 
Imperial Ambassador in England are reproduced somewhat more 
fully than in Mr. Gairdner’s volumes. e have no right to find 
fault with this arrangement, which is very convenient for a critic, 
who is saved some trouble in referring backwards and forwards ; 
but it seems to involve an unnecessary expenditure of time and 
money to have the same thing done twice over by different editors. 
We can but repeat our wish that the later editor had been able to 
profit by the labours of the earlier one, as he would have been 
saved from many mistakes. 

The principal point illustrated by all the letters addressed from 
England is the saintly character of Katharine of Aragon, her 
meekness and submission to Henry in everything where she con- 
ceived she lawfully might submit, and her steadfastness in keep- 
ing to the one point that the Pope was the only person who 
could decide as to the validity of the dispensation given by 
his predecessor Julius II. for her marriage with her late hus- 
band’s brother. Next to that, if we may judge from the despatches 
of Eustace Chapuys, is the diabolical malice of Anne Boleyn. 
Chapuys was of course a thorough partisan of the Queen's, and 

ted and despised the King’s mistress; for no one, after going 
through the evidence afforded by these volumes, can affect to doubt 
the relation in which Anne Boleyn stood to the King during the 
year 1531 and the following year down to the 14th of November, on 
which day Rowland Lee, the King’s chaplain, afterwards rewarded for 
his services by promotion to the bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, 
performed the marriage ceremony. But, after making all possible 
allowance for the oe one view of the Imperial Ambassador, the 
general correctness of his estimate must be admitted, as well as 
the fact that the Queen was exceedingly popular and Anne Boleyn 
thoroughly detested by the people. Nearly the same impression 
will be produced by a comparison of the letters published by Mr. 
Rawdon Brown from the Venetian Archives, The Venetian 
Ambassador in London, without having such intimate acquaintance 
with the Queen as Eustace Chapuys was admitted to, gives a 
thoroughly unprejudiced account which in its main features entirely 
coincides with that of the Imperial Ambassador. We have 
already in our notices of the fifth and sixth volumes of Mr. 
Brewer's and Mr. Gairdner’s series commented on these most in- 
teresting despatches. We purpose to confine our attention in our 
notice of the present volume entirely to the despatches from abroad 
which appear now for the first time; but they are important 
enough to require separate notice on a future occasion. 

(To be continued.) 


CIRCE’S LOVERS.* 


R. LEITH DERWENT is not satisfied with us as critics of 

try. He introduces the lines of some nobleman of his 

own creation, who seems to have been nearly as unwise as a poet 
as even Mr. Derwent himself is as a novelist, and he says, “ They 
have hailed him as a poet in one or two of the reviews, particularly 
the Saturday.” This time we will be on our guard. We will not 
expose ourselves to the reproach of some scribbler of silly verses of 
having hailed our author as a novelist. We will not give any one 
a chance of mistaking our meaning ; and therefore we will at once 
wey J state that Circe’s Lovers is as silly and as dull a story as we 
ve read for at least three months. How much silliness and how 
much dulness each quarter brings forth in sets of three volumes 
only the unhappy reviewers know. Mr. Derwent’s dulness is of 
the heaviest kind, for it is almost altogether composed of rant. 
Now and then, indeed, there is mixed up with it a little weak 
sentiment. Now and then, it would seem, he aims at mixing up 
also a little humour. But, fatigued with both attempts, dispirited 
perhaps by a sense of failure, he soon sinks back into his natural 
strain. Now the peculiarity of rant is that it wearies sooner than 
anything else under the sun. It more quickly exhausts the spirits 
than even a sermon or a speech on the rights of women. There 
is nothing that tires us so soon as Ercles’s vein. A part to tear a 
cat in must be the shortest of all How well Shakspeare 
knew this is shown by the brief space in which he allows Bottom 
to make all split. He gives him but eight linesthat were lofty. 
At eight lines wecan laugh heartily, but we should soon all grow 
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serious were the eight turned into eighty, and the eighty into 
eight hundred. So we can laugh at Mr. Derwent and his hero, 
too, when the latter dull gentleman, who tells his own story, 
exclaims :—“ I was free to seek her out—to perjure—to d 6 
myself; but—oh, delirium!—to love.” We are a little amused, 
also, when the silly worthless heroine has a whole paragraph to 
herself after the following fashion:—“ Lilian called herself a 
daughter of Rome. Mary Stuart was a daughter of Rome, too— 
these things are fit.” But three volumes of rant, even though it 
is broken here and there by other forms of inane writing, are 
more than any one man can bear. It is dull enough to try the 
endurance of at least three reviewers. Two should be alwa: 
sleeping while the third read. When he was worn out, he wo 
call up the one whose turn came next, and he would in due course 
be relieved by the next. 

The characters in Circe’s Lovers are few and simple. There is 
Circe herself, Lily Dermot, alias Lilian Desmound, alias Cecille 
Danvers, alias Mademoiselle Lucille du Tremblay, who, Ae 
mitting an act of bigamy, is at one and the same time Mrs. Edward 
Stanhope and the Countess of Hampstead, and who on the death 
of both her husbands, by a iage with a third, becomes the wife 
of Lord Carnforth, the heir to the Earl of Clydesdale. She is 
very wicked and very stupid, in spite of the author's attempt to 
make her wicked and clever. Her spirit was wicked, mocking, 
restless, subtle. Her eyes were the eyes of a sphinx, and were 
subtly lustrous, She bore herself with a certain seductive, subtle 
grace. When, after a fall, her head got for atime a little touched, 
she ranted in a fashion of which our readers shall have a specimen. 
Whether, by the way, it is a subtle rant, the author forgets to 
tell us :— 


“ She looks down on us as if she loved us,” she said. “They call the 
sun the eye of God, do they not?” 

“ Some fanciful minds have styled it so.” 

“Oh, not fanciful! It is the eye of God—so bright and terrible. But I 
think the moon ought to be called the eye of the Virgin ; it looks down on 
us just as [ could fancy her to look—so sweetly and lovingly. Oh, how 
beautiful a night this is! how lovely a place this Tintern is !—so still, so 
beautiful! Look at those calm woods and the quiet beauty of the hills, 
and that silvery streak where the moon is shining on the Wye. Oh, my 
brain—my poor fevered brain, you will surely calm down in such a peace- 
ful spot as this!” She her hands to her head: “ Oh that night !— 


that night!” 
ak of it—don’t think of it,” said Stanhope hastily. “ My 


“Don’t spe 
darling! think instead of our life ther when I return.” 
ven months !—seven weary months! 


“ But you will be so long away. 
But I will try to be patient, dearest, I will indeed. How many and many 
a time I will sit in our garden—that beautiful garder. !—and think of you, 
and pray that Heaven will send you safely back tome. Am I not changed, 
Edward, since those days when I neither prayed for others nor myself? 

“You are everything that I could wish you.” 


Poor Edward was sadly deceived. A few months later she threw 
him overboard, though he was her husband, and married the Earl. 
As the story boasts of two heroes, as well as of one earl and the heir 
to an earldom, there must be at least two female characters. As the 
chief heroine is long engaged to one of the four men, and marries 
the other three, there is no very great for a second heroine. 
She does, however, what she can. She is engaged to one of the 
heroes, and in love with the other. In point of ory she is on 
a par with all the characters and with the book. All the men, 
moreover, are in keeping. The Earl is meant to be silly and is 
silly. The two heroes are equally silly, though the author had 
meant to make them very clever. In fact, Edward Stanhope is 
described as a genius :— 


Amphora 
Institui ; currente rota cur urceus exit 


A Byron began to be formed ; why, as the tale runs on, does a 
booby come out? Yet he had splendid gifts, we are assured. In 
one we read that he the courage which Milton 
anlhes to Satan, and in another that he had the pride of 
a Lucifer. Sometimes he looked like Mephistopheles, the mocking 
fiend. ‘He had fused his youth into one master-passion—the 
adoration of the goddess Poetry.” He kept a pistol all ready 
loaded to blow out his brains if the right time should come. This 
surely is as certain a sign of the poetic gift as even smelling of 
wine early in the morning or nails kept untrimmed. His poetry 
did not sell, and to gain his living he me @ newspaper corre- 
spondent. “His letters were written with a power that was 
almost terrible. . . . Great men—great literary craftsmen, at 
least—praised them highly. ‘It is all one prose-poem,’ said one; 
‘it isa young Homer writing history.’” It was a relief to 

nevertheless, when we reached at one and the same time the 

of the third volume and of the life of this young Homer, Hehad 
bored us so much that we regretted that his wife, the ex-Countess 
of Hampstead and the future Countess of Clydesdale, had by her 
influence with the Colonial Secretary saved him from the gallows 
which he had so richly deserved. He was too dull and too pre- 
tentious a scoundrel to be suffered to die, as he did, of his wounds. 
We would have spared his life, however, on one condition. Had 
he been shut up for life in prison, with nothing to read but his 
own peems and Circe’s Lovers, he would have been ex to the 
utmost sufferings that the human frame is capable of ing. The 
other hero, Donald Murray, who tells the story, is as stupid and 
as pitiful a rascal as his rival. He had worked tirelessly (sic), 
he says, to win for himself some foothold in the republic of letters. 
Hereupon he abuses the despots of this “ republic ironically styled 
so,” and the abjects who flatter them. Would it not be better for 
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into his hero's mouth, to leave the republic, the despots, and the 
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abjects alone, and to stick to a little honest dictionary-work ? 
Let him turn over his Johnson, and he will in time be cured of the 
affectation which leads him to introduce such a ridiculous word 
as “tirelessly.” A few pages further on we come to “ successless,” 
What an ear must a writer have who allows himself to be led by 
his silly striving after novelty to introduce such an ill-soundi 
word as “ successless”! “ Unsuccessful” served Milton an 
Addison and all who have followed them, and might, we should 
have thought, have served Mr. Leith Derwent, even though from 
his brains has sprung a young history-writing Homer. Had the 
second of the two heroes turned newspaper correspondent, he 
would quite as much as his rival have deserved the praise of the 
great literary craftsmen. In fact, the two men are as like each 
other as two peas. Their rant is all cast in the same mould. It 
is thus that Mr. Donald Murray expresses himself when he begins 
to reflect on the grave to which even a pinchbeck Byron must 
come :— 

When it shuts on me, then—Kismet! The fate that has seized me will 
be only the inevitable one prepared for all humanity, successful or success- 
less—the fate that clutched Cesar just ere the world’s crown was in his 
£rasP. that found Napoleon with all his glory gone from him, and around 

im only captivity and the remorseless sea. 1t was but yesterday—as time 
counts, that is, when we look back on it—that Alexander, the Czar of the 
Russias, fell dying in the streets of his capital, and beside him the assassin 
who slew him lay ap also ; and to-day the world rolls on without them, 
ay we can say of either by way of epitaph is “Vizit”: “ He has 
While it is quite clear that the author does not know that he hes 
made his heroes a pair of fools, it is not so clear that he knows 
that he has made them a pair of mean rascals. They lie with the 
greatest readiness, and are both ready to take a part in a plot 
which would, if detected, have landed them at the Old Bailey. 
On one occasion when the hero who tells the story is for a moment 
puzzled at some inconsistency in one of his characters, he says :— 

‘Explain the riddle, psychology. Subtle science! I can do it 
for myself.” There is no need of psychology to explain how it is 
that three volumes are filled with the doings of three knaves. The 
taste of the circulating libraries calls for scoundrels, and scoundrels 
are produced in plenty. 

The of the story issimple enough. Donald Murray, who is 

to Rachel Clare, becomes engaged also to the wicked 


heroine of many names. His bosom friend, the youthful Homer, 


with whom Rachel Clare falls in love, also gets engaged to the 
wicked heroine. The foolish old Earl, who is the patron of both 
the young men, also gets engaged to the same wicked heroine. 
This is the state of things which we reach early in the second 
volume. The first of the three men finds out that he is tricked; 
and resisting, he says, a horrible thought to kill her and himself, 
tells her that she is the queen of liars, and so breaks off with her. 
The second man announces that his impulse is always an ungovern- 
able one to go headlong to the devil, and go he most certainly 
does. The third man, the foolish old lord, brings his engage- 
ment to au end and renews it just as it suits the convenience 
of the plot. That the author does not take the slightest interest 
in him is shown by the fact that he is never allowed to rant. 
Not a single roar is given him, Earl though he is. Though 
he is a lover, and a greatly —< lover, he is scarcely even 
euffered to “condole.” Nick Bottom’s part is never for him. 
By the end of the second volume the heroine has a fall, and gets 
her good looks a good deal spoiled. Her head, also, as we have 
aid, is injured for a time. Hereupon she takes to the ravings of 
which we have given our readers an instance. In the end her 
wits come back and her ravings cease. She thereupon commits 
bigamy, soon afterwards buries both her husbands, and marries 
her third. Donald Murray returns to his Rachel, to whom he had 
been unfaithful by getting himself engaged to the wicked heroine, 
and who, in her turn, had not been faithful to him, as she had 
fallen in love with the youthful Homer. If they bored each other 
as much as they do the reader, their married life must have 


been an unhappy one indeed. 


HULL’S PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ISLES.* 


HE preparation of a series of maps, illustrating as far as our 
existing means of knowledge allow the physical history of 

the British Islands, has been from time to time contemplated in 
more quarters than one. It is to Professor Hull, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, that the public are indebted for the 
first systematic attempt to realize this most desirable object, 
furthered by the liberality of the Royal Dublin Society in tadballing, 
in the first instance, among their 7ransactions the costly chromo- 
lithographic plates, and subsequently giving permission for their 
republication in the a a handy volume. Some such set of 
maps had been, we learn from the preface, proposed a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Mr. William Longman to the Rev. 
Dr. Houghton, Fellow and Professor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
but circumstances prevented the idea from bein canstoll vet: The 
delay has proved so far, at all events, profitable to the execution 
of the scheme in the hands of Professor Hull that, with the im- 
perfect knowledge then attainable as to the interior structure of 


* Contributions to the Physical History of the British Isles; with a Dis- 
sertation on the Origin of Western — and of the Atlantic Ocean. 
by Coloured Maps. oy M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S., Director Geological Survey of Ireland, London: 


te of the earth’s crust, no such plan could have been 
at all adequately carried out. This altered state of things is due 
in the main to the discoveries made during the last twenty 
or thirty years by means of deep borings, in search either of coal 
or other minerals or of water, especially in the central and south- 
eastern counties. To geologists these borings have been of the 
greatest interest, revealing, as they have sen done, the internal 
structure and arrangement of extensive strata which must other- 
wise haye remained the subject of mere conjecture. The details 
of these borings have been of material use to Professor Hull in 
the compilation of his work. But further it would have been, he 
remarks, impossible for him to show with anything like the same 
exactness the underground limits of the Triassic, Jurassic, and 
Oolitic formations in the direction of the Thames Valley and of the 
eastern coast, these strata having been successively lost to sight 
beneath more recent deposits. For much additional light upon the 
internal structure of Great Britain he acknowledges his obligation to 
the important essay of Mr. Godwin-Austin, published in the year 
1856 by the Geological Society of London, in which many of the 
problems since cleared up by experiment were investigated and 
theoretically solved. isely discarding the title of “ Palwo- 
physiography,” which he had in the first instance contem- 
plated, for the simpler and more generally intelligible designation 
now used in his title-page, Professor Hull in his introduc- 
tory chapter explains it as his design to present the geological 
history of the British Isles under the aspect of a series of 
pictures, setting before the eye from very early times the various 
hases of surface-sculpturing which the area herein comprised 
undergone, with the changes which have succeeded each 
other in the animal and plant life, whether aqueous or 
terrestrial, of the corresponding periods. What may be called the 
geography of past geological times has for its aim the reproduction 
of the bygone physical features of the earth’s surface, restoring 
the earlier outlines of land and water, recalling the position of the 
mountains, valleys, and submerged depressions, and repeopling 
each district with its pristine fauna and flora. The subject natu- 
rally divides itself into two branches—one dealing with the phy- 
sical, the other with the vital, conditions of special regions. 
Much has been done of late years by paleontologists towards re- 
calling to view the groups of animals and plants which have 
peopled the waters and given life and beauty to the lands of 
remote ages. More especially has Dr, Oswald Heer been success- 
ful in setting before our view the extinct fauna and flora of 
Switzerland, whilst American geologists have portrayed with no 
less industry and skill the examples of rock-sculpturing and 
surface-change, as well as the profusion of fossil forms which 
are to be found among the rocky masses, the deep alluvial plains, 
and the giant caiions of the Far West. Still, compared with 
our knowledge of the former denizens of our lakes and seas, 
what we know of the land animals and plants is sadly limited, 
depending as it does upon such fragmentary remains as may happen 
to have been drifted out to sea by streams or currents, subsequently 
preserved, and ultimately brought within the ken of the scientific 
observer. The small proportion of land fauna dredged up within the 
sea area surrounding the British Isles is referred to by our author 
in proof of the utterly unrepresentative character of the marine 
deposits in regard to this branch of life. A further source of im- 
rfection in the paleontological record is pointed out by Haeckel. 
t is only during the slow sinking of the soil under water that 
the permanent strata in which organic bodies are entombed can 
be formed. With the elevation of the submerged floor the strata 
deposited are liable to be swept away by the shallow waters. 
Hence no traces are to be seen of the organic forms which peopled 
the land during periods of elevation, although it must be theoreti- 
cally clear that the variety of animal and plant life would increase 
during these very periods. 

But, if nature has debarred us from the interesting task of 
restoring in imagination the animal groups of geological times, 
there is another branch of study for which she has furnished 
us with more ample materials. Imperfectly as we are able 
to people the lands of the Carboniferous, Triassic, Jurassic, and 
more recent periods with their successive forms of animal life, 
may we not at least attempt to determine where the lands of 
those periods lay over and around such a region as that of the 
British Isles, marking out the margins of land and sea, with the 
areas alternately submerged or elevated? May we not further 
seek for light upon such problems as that of the permanence of 
oceans and continents, and the nature and distribution of the 
lands from which were derived our sedimentary rocks? It is to 
represent these details that Dr. Hull has drawn up his series of 
— indicating from one age to another the relative position of 
land and water, the heights of the one and the depths of the 
other, and tracing through the long stretch of geological time the 
various pew of transmutation through which our limited section 
of the globe has memes 

Much as has been said of late by distinguished naturalists in 
favour of the permanence of continents and oceans, there are 
evidences which point to changes of enormous magnitude affecting 
the limits of land and water over wide tracts of the earth’s surface— 
notably, as our author makes it his principal field of inquiry, the 
area of the North Atlantic. To go no further back than the 
Cretaceous period, there is the vast stretch of chalk strata of ex- 
treme purity and free from foreign sedimentary admixture, be- 
tokening its deposition in wide ocean deptas, regular in bedding, 
alternating ef siliceous bands of ing from 
Ireland as far east as the Caspian, and from Belgium csutioveniotahe 
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Africa. This deposit has been elevated to thousands of feet on 
the flanks of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Caucasus, and the 
Himalayas, indicating great changes of level since its formation. 
The mummulitic limestone of the Eocene period, analogous in many 
of its characters to the chalk, attests no less by the vast area of land 
surface it now covers or underlies (98° in longitude and 40° of 
north latitude) the width of ocean waters under which it was 
originally formed; whilst the heights it attains (10,531 ft. in the 
case of the Dent du Midi and 16,500 ft. in Western Thibet) show 
the tremendous elevation that the ocean floor has since undergone. 
And if so much that was ocean is now land, must we not infer, on 
the principle of alternation in physical conditions, that much of 
what in the early Tertiary age was land is now the ocean? Of 
even greater force is the evidence of more ancient geological 
periods. Of British rocks the oldest known are the Laurentian, 
which crop out at various points along our northern and western 
coasts, whilst they form a very large portion of the Scandi- 
navian promontory, pnupratn’ in central Europe, ibly in 
central France, on the Red Sea, and in the Nile valley. This 
deposit may in one form or another be supposed to under- 
lie almost the whole of Europe, as the fundamental granitic 
and gneissic basis of all other formations. These beds, con- 
sisting of gneiss, hornblendes, and micaceous schists, with other 
crystalline strata, at the lowest estimate 20,000 feet in thickness, 
are undoubtedly derivative. They once existed as sandstones, 
shales, clays, and limestones, which have been since subjected to 
intense metamorphism. They were accumulated under the waters 
of the primeval ocean from the waste of lands which must have 
been of continental extent to have supplied materials so wide in 
their distribution and uprearing themselves to so vast a height. 
Be it recollected too that on the North American continent the 
Laurentian series are quite as largely represented as they are in 
Europe, the greater part of Canada being formed of them. Here 
then, argues our author, we have two vast tracts lying on either 
side of the North Atlantic, formed out of a presumably contempo- 
raneous group of strata of vast extent and thickness. Where, if 
not in the Atlantic itself, are we to seek for the place of the con- 
tinent which supplied the quantity of material required for the 
construction of this stupendous pile? Here was the primeval 
Atlantic, rising, it is thought probable, into lofty mountains, 
stretching far south of the fiftieth parallel, and bounded on either 
side by the waters of an ocean which rolled over the regions of the 
North American continent on the one hand and the European on 
the other. The Atlantic Ocean had then no existence. With the 
Cambrian period the earliest vestiges of the British Isles rose from 
the azure main, when a rib of archaic rocks was protruded 
above the ocean waters along a tract stretching in a sorth-anstedy 
direction through the west of Ireland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land, a parallel ridge uprising along the line of the outer Hebrides. 
These ribs may be regarded as the primary framework upon which 
the British Isles were constructed, that of the central highlands 
forming the primeval backbone. Under the Silurian ocean these 
highlands were submerged to a depth of 12,000 feet or more, the 
strata forming its floor being derived from the same Laurentian 
beds, borne down by great rivers traversing the Atlantic continent 
from the west and north, to be raised again later on into the highest 
elevations of the British Isles and Europe. Even through the Car- 
boniferous period Dr. Hull makes it probable that the Atlantic 
Ocean had not come into being, there having been a wide tract of 
ancient land north and west of the British area, and to the west 
and south during the Middle and Lower Paleozoic periods. It is 
at the close of the Carboniferous epoch that he dates the genesis 
of the Atlantic, together with that of our group of islands and 
Europe. To the same date he proceeds to trace the formation of 
the western rim of the great basin in the upheaval of the Alle- 

hany chain, a series of sections being drawn to make clear the 

isposition of the rocks across the Western continent. 

In the second part of the book the plates are made to illustrate 
in detail the successive stages of evolution indicated in our author's 
scheme of paleography. The series of admirably drawn maps exhi- 
bits in duplicate the geological aspect of the British Isles at each 

riod in succession, the one plate showing the range of rocks as now 
manifest to the eye of the geologist, the other the ideal limits of the 
area occupied by the materials of those rocks in the process of depo- 
sition, ‘hus the first plate (fig. 1) shows those tracts where the 
Laurentian rocks reach the surface or may be supposed to underlie 
superficial deposits, embracing the greater _ the Scandinavian 
peninsula, the north-west Highlands of Scotland, the outer Hebrides, 
the north-west angle of Ireland and Galway, the centre and north- 
west of France, the province of Madrid in Spain, and the margin 
of the Silurian basin of Bohemia. The ideal chart correspondin 
to it is made to indicate the area of the Laurentian sea in whi 
this wide sedimentary area was deposited during long ages; its 
depth towards the Canadian shore, and es about the British 
region, being not less than 40,000 feet, the Laurentiaz. or Atlantic 
continent ranging from Iceland towards the west and south, and 

bably across Greenland to the pole. The margins of sea and 
fand can of course be but inferential and approximate, nor can the 
course of the vast rivers be drawn out which bore down the 
detritus of this former continent to build up what are now the 
heights and plains of Europe and Northern America. Pilate II. 
similarly sets before the eye the aspect of the Cambrian period, the 
archaic ridge — itself across N.-W. Ireland and Scotland, 
leaving a deep inland lake between it and the continent, and a wide 
stretch of ocean to the S.E. In the Silurian period (Plate — 
this ridge sinks out of sight, to rise again in a more widely } 


irregularly diffused form in the Upper Silurian and Devono- 
Silurian periods (Plate IV.), the first trace of continental Europe 
showing itself to the east and south of the British area, all Eng- 
land and Wales (save the eastern counties) being still under water. 
In the Lower and Middle Devonian ages (Plate V.) as well as 
during the Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous (Plate VI.), the 
sea rolls between Northern Britain and France, a slender barrier of 
land across mid-Britain upheaving itself above the waste of 
waters from the N,W. continent to the coast of France. Through 
the Permian and Triassic periods a series of lakes, separated 
diversified masses of land, is seen occupying the greater part of 
the British area. In the cretaceous period (Plate XI.) a vast sub- 
sidence leaves exposed but a few scattered islets, representing what 
are now the highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The Lower 
and Middle Tertiary age shows the gradual rising of Northern 
Britain, becoming more strongly marked through the Lower Glacial 
= (Plate XIII.) when the ice-sheet came down over South 

Vales, and South-Eastern England was joined to France, with 
the close of which period the avimals—man in all probability in- 
cluded—made their way hither from the continent, their retreat 
being cut off in the post-Pleiocene or Drift period (Plate XIV.) 
By that time the Straits of Dover came to be defined much as they 
continue now, and the tropical animals—the lion, tiger, elephant, 
and rhinoceros—perished for want of their winter retreat. Our 
author agrees decidedly with Dr. John Evans and most of the best 
authorities in placing the advent of man_as post-glacial, His work, 
limited as it is in buik, sets before the reader's eye a pictorial his- 
tory, as it were, of the changes through which our group of islands 
has advanced from its earliest traceable aspect to the physical fea~ 
tures it presents in our day. What most impresses the observer's 
mind is, as he urges, the prominence ever held by the old mountain 
chains and groups of the north and west of Britain and Ireland. 
Once formed they have seldom—in some cases never—been sub- 
merged. In them we behold the axes or fulcra of the movements 
which have been powerful agents of change in the regions lying 
to the south. For untold geological cycles they have looked down 
upon the vicissitudes through which our island group has become 
what we now know it to be. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 


we handsome volumes attest the fact that bibliography is 
not unpopular. True, the editor, as he says himself, finds 
that “ many tastes have to be catered for,” and there are great 
varieties both in quality and weight among the contents. We 
meet with a good many stale stories, a good many poor jokes, a 
good deal of frivolous correspondence; but there are a few solid 
papers as well, and much of the best sort of bibliography—that, 
namely, which throws light not merely on the externel properties 
of books, but upon the contents and the history of the time in 
which they were written and printed. The delights of booke 
collecting are set forth to great advantage ina preface by the 
editor, who quotes Shakspeare, Carlyle, and Mr. Ruskin in praise 
of bibliomania, and adds some anecdotes to show that biblio- 
graphy is for the poor man as well as the rich. The first article 
after the preface is by Mr. Bradshaw of Cambridge, whose name 
alone will be sufficient to recommend the Bidliographer to those 
who know anything of the subject already. It is on Godfried 
van der Haghen, the publisher of “ Tindale’s own last edi- 
tion” of the New Testament in 1534-35. This is followed 
by a very curious “Character of a Publisher,” by Samuel Butler, 
the author of Hudibras, It appears from a note that it has 
never been printed before, and that it exists in manuscript in 
a collection with sixty-five others; but we are not told where 
they are to be seen. The “ Character” is headed “A Sta- 
tioner”; and Butler, who had found that writing even success- 
ful books is not always a very remunerative occupation, does 
not spare the man who “lives by books, and understands no- 
thing of them but the prices.” It is strange to observe that 
after the lapse of two centuries authors are making the self- 
same complaints, though perhaps they cannot express themselves 
in such forcible language. There are many other short papers of 
the same kind as these, together with notices of remarkable book 
sales and various items of literary news; but one or two papers, 
which take a serial form and run through both the volumes before 
us, are Of more permanent importance. Mr. Ashbee, for instance, 
contributes an alphabetical list of the signs of London booksellers 
and printers, which so far has only reached the letter M, but will, 
no doubt, be continued in the next volume. Some of them are 
extremely curious, Two booksellers used the sign of the 
Artichoke, one in Ludgate Hill, the other in Old Bedlam—that is, 
of course, outside Bishopsgate. There are twenty-four Bibles, and 
numerous Bibles with Crowns, Harps, Suns, Cross Keys, and other 
objects, The “Black Spread Eagle” was very common. This, it 
will be remembered, was the sign of Milton, the scrivener, the 
t's father. The “ Brazen t” flourished in St. Paul’s 
hurchyard, which was the headquarters of the trade in the 
seventeenth century. Shakspeare’s King Lear was first printed 
for Nathaniel Butter, and was on sale “at his shop in Paul's 
Churchyard at the signe of the Pide Bull neere St. Austin’s gate.” 
The second quarto edition of his Merchant of Venice was sold at 
the Green , and the first edition of the Merry Wives 
Windsor at “ Flower de Leuse and the Crowne,” both in 


* The Bibliographer. Vols. 1, and 11, London; Elliot Stock. 1882. 
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Paul’s Churchyard, where also was “ Love and Death,” “ Lucrece,” 
“The Hedgehog,” and “The Gun,” which was “at the little 
north door of St. Paul's” in 1579. 

Among other serials we may mention Mr. Conway’s papers on 
the wood-cutters of the Netherlands. The amount of labour in- 
volved in the investigation of such a subject may be learned from 
the account Mr. Conway gives of his method of conducting his 
researches. First, he made a list of all the books containing 
woodcuts printed in the Netherlands before 1500, and of the 
libraries in which copies may be seen. He then visited each 
library in turn, and examined the books separately. The result 
was to find that every block was used over and over again in dif- 
ferent books, sometimes by different printers. “I had,” he says, 
“to go back from the prints to the blocks to note down under ~ 
description of a woodcut the name, date, and printer of each boo 
in which it occurred, and thus to discover its history.” The cata- 
logue of cuts became a catalogue of blocks, whose wanderings from 
hand to hand could be easily traced. The blocks were soon found 
to group themselves into sets, each set having first appeared in some 
one book, and belonging to some one town. “It only remained 
to group the sets together according to their style, and thus com- 
= the journey backwards” from the prints to the blocks, and 

m the blocks to the cutters. Mr. Conway treats first of two 
engravers at Utrecht, and proceeds to notice the woodcutter who 
wus employed by Colard Mansion at Bruges, as regards whom he 
concludes with the suggestion that Mansion cut his own blocks. 
The question is of interest when we remember that Caxton learned 
to print at Bruges, and most probably from Colard Mansion, who 
must have cut his own letters, and may have shown Caxton how 
to do it. There were no type-foundries in those days. Another 
series of articles of great value is by Mr. Nicholas Pocock, and 
relates to the Bishops’ and Genevan Bibles, of both of which he 
gives a full historical account and a bibliography. 

It is in the shorter notes, however, that the most amusing 
reading is to be found. One correspondent writes to complain 
of botanical titles being given to books which are not on botany. 
A volume of translations from Latin and Italian poets is called 
Flowers of the South, from the Hortus Siccus df a Old Col- 
lector, A literary journal a few years ago placed Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s Florilegium Amantis under the head of “ Botany, 
Farming, and Gardening.” Another writer mentions an entry 
in a bookseller’s catalogue, Anglia Triumphans, “ written by 
Laus Deo in .1664.” There are several articles on sham or 
dummy library doors, and the book titles appropriate to them. 
Those sent by Hood to the Duke of Devonshire are well 
known. Dickens's are characteristic, as some of them are 
allusions to his own writings. Toots’s Universal Letter Writer is 
anexample. Few of them are really amusing, but several are 
ingenious, such as Hansard’s Guide to Refreshing Sleep, and On 
the Use of Mercury by the Ancient Poets, In a library under 
the charge of Mr. Benjamin Wheatley, the cupboard which con- 
tains the taps for the sunburners is concealed behind mock titles, the 
a being Open Sesame ; or, the Cave of the Forty Gasburners. 

umerous other examples are given, many of which are not plainly 
fictitious, and would therefore be really misleading in a library, 
such as Viner On Stoppage in Transitu, or Elphinstone On the 
Dooranee Monarchy. Dr. Greenhill sends an interesting letter on 
the editions of Browne's Religio Medici, from which we gather 
that it was reprinted twelve times between its first appearance in 
1642 and the end of the seventeenth century, but only four times 
in the eighteenth century. There have been fourteen editions in 
the present century; and besides Merryweather’s Latin version, 
the book has been translated into Dutch, French, German, and 
Italian, There have been ten editions of the Latin version, and 
three of the Dutch. Browne's English is well suited to transla- 
tion into Latin or even into Dutch, but must suffer terribly in 
French or German. 

It is impossible to open these volumes anywhere without alight- 
ing on some amusing anecdote or some valuable literary or 
historical note. Thus we read in one place that Fuller’s Church 
History was published with initial letters containing the arms of 
the et dine but that here and there an old Bible cut appeared 
instead and this apology at the end of the book: —“ Know, reader, 
the Cutter in wood being sick, and the Press not staing his re- 
covery, the armes of my Patrons omitted in the body of the booke 
are supplied in these quarters.” In another we have a story 
which reminds the reader of Scott’s fiction about Snuffy Davie :— 
“Our friend picked out of a rubbish heap on a country book- 
seller's floor a little old book of poetry with the signature of 
A. Pope. Subsequently he found a manuscript note in a book 
on the shelves of a public library referring to this very copy, 
which the writer of the note stated had been given to him by 
the poet Pope.” Mr. Edward Solly gives an account of the 
Whole Duty of Man, a book little read now, but which was 
once as popular as the Pilgrim’s Progress. In an attempt 
to identify the author Mr. Solly shows that chronological and 
other facts reduce the list of possible authors to Richard 
Sterne, who was Archbishop of York, and died in 1683, and to 
Dorothy, Lady Packington, who died in 1679, and to whom the 
authorship is usually attributed. Mr, Solly inclines to the belief 
that ‘Arehbisho p Sterne should have the credit of it. He con- 
feases, however, that “of clear and distinct evidence there is 
none”; and his general conclusions are that the seven tracts pub- 
lished as by the author of the Whole Duty are the work of various 
hands, and that the statements of Dr. Fell, who edited them, on 
the subject are to be received with caution, Many amusing letters 


are concerned with misprints and mistakes, especially in cata- 
logues. In the first volume a correspondent expresses the fervent 
hope that some day he will see the catalogue in which mention is 
made of a copy of “ Shelley’s Prometheus, unbound, price &c.” In 
the second volume this desire is gratified, and we have an extract 
from the book-list of a Glasgow auctioneer in which this item 
occurs :—*“ Lot 282. Sir Noel Paton’s Illustrations, Shelley's Pro- 
metheus, unbound, 12 plates, N.D.” 

The print of the Bebliographer is good, and wonderfully free 
from errors, though, of course, the name of Gerard Leeu is several 
times given as Leen, and a few miuor oversights might be men- 
tioned. How far there can be room for so many antiquarian 
and half-antiquarian serials as ap now it is not our business 
to inquire. That many such periodicals do exist besides the 
journals of Archeological Societies is a sign of the times, and 
— to a general awakening of interest in antiquity and history. 

he great increase in the number of educated people which the 
last few years have produced will answer for a good deal of this 
activity, and has scarcely been taken sufficiently into account by 
inquirers as to the fall of the Excise revenue. Workmen and 
others who used for sheer idleness to their evenings in a 
public-house now stay at home and newspapers and novels. 
As reading becomes more and more popular, the history of litera- 
ture acquires increased interest, and though bibliography is to 
literature only what masonry is to architecture or canvas and 
colours to painting, it has its value to the general reader as well as 
to the widespread and daily increasing class who make collections. 
No collection is more easy to make and costs so little as a library ; 
and in no way can a man, be he poor or rich, lay by a little money 
more securely or profitably. This is taking the lowest view, but 
it is the view of a bibliographer, and is the popular aspect of the 
matter. 


GROUSE DISEASE.* 


- reading this treatise on grouse disease we were often re- 
minded of the well-worn anecdote of the man who had a. 
favourite story about a gun. After dinner he used, according 
to one form of the story, to knock the table with his knee, 
and say, “ What was that noise? Was ita gun? By the 
way, talking of guns, &c.”; and then followed the oy Talk- 
ing of grouse reminds the author of grouse moors, — 
of moors enables him to write a chapter on the wonderf 
increase in their value. Talking of grouse disease leads him to 
observe that the complete destruction of hawks prevents the 
weakly grouse from being eaten up by those birds; and talk- 
ing of hawks gives him an opportunity of writing a natural 
history of each of those interesting birds, the golden eagle, 
the sea eagle, the buzzard, the hen-harrier, the peregrine falcon, 
the sparrow hawk, the goshawk, the merlin, and the kestrel. 
All these birds keepers regard as vermin, and talking of vermin 
reminds him to favour us with histories of the polecat, the 
marten, the stoat, the weasel, the rat, and the fox. Twenty- 
five of the hundred and seventy-one pages of the entire book 
are devoted to this history of “animated nature,” beginning 
with the golden eagle and ending with the rat. This is the 
sort of style in which each bird and beast is described in its 
turn:—“The golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétos) stands at the 
head of the list of birds of prey. It is truly a noble and 
majestic bird, of great beauty and muscular power. It inhabits 
the high northern mountains,” &c., and so on for two pages, 
Talking of hawks and eagles reminds the author to give us the 
rare treat of eleven pages of evidence taken before the Select 
Committee, appointed in 1872, to inquire into the expediency of 
extending the protection of a close season to certain wild birds. 
At the end of the book he tells us that talking of grouse has 
reminded him so forcibly that deer forests are closely allied to 
grouse moors, that he had intended to make “ some observations 
respecting them,” but he had already talked so much of so many 
different things and subjects that he dismisses the question of deer 
forests with three pages, We should probably have had thirty if 
the paper had not run short. Long quotations served much 
towards attaining the desired end of covering the foolscap. Four 
pages are devoted to a quotation from a pamphlet, and the eleven 
— pages contain another writer's criticism of that valuable 
work. It may perhaps be excusable when “ talking of grouse” 
to say something about the eating of grouse, and the following 
remarks of the late M. Soyer on the subject are more entertaining 
than most of the quotations in the book :— 

There is a wonderful goat in your bird of the heather which baffles me ; 
it is so subtle that I fail to analyse it. It is, of course, there, because of 
the food that it eats, the tender young shoots of your beautiful heath ; but 
it is curious, sir, that in some years these birds are better than in others. 
Once in about six seasons your grouse is surpassingly charming to the 
palate, the bitter of the backbone is heavenly, and the meat on the fleshy 
part short and of exquisite flavour, but for common I feel no difference ; in 
all other years the beast is mediocre, and not any of the attentions of my 
art will improve it. In such years I leave it alone, but in the years of 
its perfection I do eat one bird daily, roasted, and with nothing; no bread 
sauce, no crumbs, no chips, no nothing, except a crust of bread to chan 
occasionally my palate. Ah, sir, grouse, to be well enjoyed, should 
eaten in secret; and take my experience as your guide, do not let the 
bird you eat be raw and bloody, but well roasted, and drink with it, at 
intervals, a little sweet champagne. Never mind your knife and fork ; 


* Grouse Disease : its Causes and Remedies. By Duncan George Forbes 
Macdonald, LL.D., Author of “ Hints on Farming” &c. With Illustra- 
tions. London: Allen & Co. 1883. 
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suck the bones, and dwell upon them. Take plenty of time; that is the 
true way to enjoy a game bird. Some gentlemen here (Reform Club) 
think they can teach me the mode of my art. I hear them, but they are 
as mere children in their methods of eating; they follow the superstitions 
of their fellows. Bah! 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing observations that 
there is nothing about grouse disease in the volume. A summary 
is given of the principal opinions as to what the disease is, and to 
what causes it may be attributed. Roughly speaking they may 
be described as follows:—A sitic disorder; a contagious epi- 
demic like cholera, scarlet fever, or measles; bad heather; the 
consequence of over-stocking ; unwholesome food ; atmospheric in- 
fluences; tapeworms dropped from sheep in an embryo form and 
taken up by the grouse in their food, and liver complaint, There 
is one other theory on the subject which is ingenious, if nothing 
else. Itis that the disease proceeds from lead-poisoning caused 
by the grouse eating shot. Shot by oxidation becomes the colour 
of whortleberries, and it is thought that grouse may pick them up 
in mistake for those berries. “The purer the water, the more is 
lead acted upon by it,” and “it has been noted that it has been 
often after much rain that the grouse have been much diseased.” 
As it has been calculated that on a good-sized moor about 
forty-two thousand pellets are scattered during one season, the 

use must have some opportunities of indulging a taste 
for shot if they bave one; but the author of this treatise 
does “not hold with this theory.” The theory that he 
does hold with is that the causes of grouse disease are rank 
heather, over-stocking, and over-trapping. The most wholesome 
food for grouse are the young and tender shoots of heather, 
“(Old rank heather and decayed fibres lack the nutrition re- 
quisite for the healthy condition of the grouse, and are not duly 
assimilated in the system of the bird; disease of the liver results, 
of which they speedily die.” “ When there is not a sufficiency of 
young heather for the grouse to feed upon, they will take vo other 
d that does not agree with them. This, of course, is a fertile 
source of disease.” Shortish heather, again, is of great importance 
for the nests of grouse. ‘Grouse never hatch in long heather if 
they can avoid it, nor do they lie in it, Nests are rarely found in 
heather of more than a foot in length. When made close to rank 
heath, the young birds eat the decayed fibres, and die of indiges- 
tion. They are liable, also, to disease from the damp, unhealthy 
position when they leave the nest.” The great remedy for this 
state of things is heather-burning. Patches should be burned 
arly every year, and in the author's opinion from a sixth toa 
tenth of the whole extent of heather on a moor should be burnt 
every year. Upon the whole his remarks about heather-burning 
are sensible and to the point, and he shows tbat itis as much to 
the farmer’s interest as to the sportsman’s that large patches of 
heather should be burnt regularly. He quotes Sir Humphry 
Davy’s opinion that “ the alkalies produced from the combustion 
of plants tend very powerfully to promote the growth of new 
Sidleahs and that the burning of such plants as heath, furze, 
tough grasses, rushes, and moss is the cheapest and best means 
of reducing such substances to a state of minute carbonaceous 
particles, at once capable of supplying food to the roots of new 
— When he recommends draining as a remedy for rank 
eather we cannot follow him so readily. It is quite true that 
excess of moisture impoverishes the heath; that damp, swampy 
soil is very prejudicial to grouse; and that in many cases sur- 
face drains can be cut with excellent effect and at a cost that 
is far from ruinous; but, if we are to entertain the idea of draining 
moor with an area of twenty or thirty thousand acres of damp 
land, we must have the Bank of England at our back. We have 
in our mind at this moment just such a moor, which would un- 
derive great benefit from a thorough draining, and 
we can say is that, if the author likes to drain it at his own 
expense, he is most welcome to do so. As to over-stocking being 
a cause of grouse disease, there is so much difference of opinion on 
this point among competent judges that the author is at any rate 
welcome to his theory. On the question of destroying hawks 
and other vermin the weight of opinion is decidedly against the 
author. His theory is that both birds and beasts of prey always 
destroy the weak and diseased grouse, and thus prevent them 
from breeding a sickly progeny, and he seems to think that 
vermin rarely kill a strong and healthy grouse. He endeavours 
to support his argument by observing that on certain very large 
properties hawks are preserved ; but it is chiefly on deer forests 
that this is the case, and the object then is the destruction of 
the grouse. Few things are more fatal to deer-stalking than 
grouse, as they often give warning to the deer at the most criti- 
cal moment, and hawks and eagles act as gamekeepers on forests 
where grouse are absolute vermin. Things are reversed, how- 
ever, on moozs, where grouse are everything and birds of prey 
are vermin. In the portion of the book which is devoted to 
natura! history the author goes so far as to say that the kestrel 
never destroys grouse. It is but fair to say that some other 
authorities agree with him on this point. If he were to canvass the 
any of sega of experience, however, we think he would 
find few of this opinion, and we remember the finding of a kes- 
trel’s nest which was full of the remains of grouse. We also recol- 
lect an instance in which a nice healthy young grouse, apparently 
just caught, lay dead in a kestrel’s nest. This convinced us 
of the fallacy of the theory that kestrels are harmless on a grouse 
moor. We would not allow eagles to be shot, but we cannot pre- 
tend to regard them as friends of grouse, The writer of this book 
maintains that one cause of disease in grouse is that we “ interfere 
with the balance of the powers as arranged by nature ” in destroy- 


ng birds and beasts of prey. Attempts to interfere with the 
balance of nature, he says, are never successful. This is a v 
admirable theory, but we are afraid it will not recommend itse! 
to sportsmen. On a grouse moor we want the scales of nature to 
be very much overbalanced on the side of the e-bags. This 
may be very sad, but it is not the less true. The author says 
that he has shot “ thousands upon thousands” of grouse. Did it 
never occur to him, when he was shooting his thousands, that he 
might possibly be interfering with the adjustment of the balance 
of nature quite as much as a keeper who only shot his hundreds 
of hawks ? 

_ Although the constant quotations are rather wearying, the book 
is readable, and it contains a good deal of information. The total 
sporting capital of Scotland is estimated at about twelve millions 
sterling. The sporting rental of the shire of Inverness alone is 
estimated at 50,000/. a year. In calculating the rental of a moor, 
the author allows a guinea for every brace of grouse shot on it, 
and in estimating the rental of a forest, he puts 25/. for every stag 
killed. There is much truth in his observations about the danger 
to grouse of wire fences. Old grouse, as he says, “come to know 
them, but young ones run ugainst them are killed.” He 
means, of course, that they fly against them. “In some districts,” 
he adds, “as much as thirty or forty per cent. of the grouse that 
are hatched are thus destroyed.” This sounds a very large esti- 
ma'e, but it may have been made on trustworthy evidence. Before 
oa our notice, we will give a specimen of the author's 
style. e will only quote a single sentence, but it is something 
like a sentence :— 

As he rambles over the peaceful vale clothed with verdure and beauty, 
he feels a glow of delight thrill his soul ; as he roams o’er wilds and solitary 
heaths, or revels amidst waving crops of golden grain; as he es on 
woodland scenery, flamed in all its brilliant tints; as he beholds SE inery 
fen, and dark mountain-pool sleeping in silence with its heath-clad margin, 
its white grass, lichens,and water-lilies, its leaping trout, its wild ducks, 
widgeons, and stately herons, its huge stones and scattered rocks; as he 
rambles by the meandering stream, the gushing brook, the rocky glen, the 
clinging ivy, the overhanging foliage, the yellow broom, honeysuckle, and 
fern ; as he listens to the sweet call of the gallant stag, or sees him bound 
over the lone glade, the eagle hover aloft, and the strong-winged falcon still 
in view ; as he listens to the hollow whistling of the winds, the plaint of 
rills, the murmer of waterfall, the rustling of leaves, the flapping of wild 
ducks in the tarns ; as he hears the heath-hen plaintively murmuring her 
carol, and the black-cock crowing his deep response ; as he hearkens to the 
fierce cry of ravenous birds, the forlorn how] of beasts of prey, the croak of 
toads and other reptiles, and the ocean's roar in the heavings of its blue 
limitless waves ; as he listens to the gushing carol of the lark who ey 2 in 
the bright sky, the cuckoo’s tuneful voice from the solitary woods, the hum 
of bees, and the linnet’s lay of love ; as he hears the wailing owlet ply her 
sad song, and the cormorant her unearthly screams; as he views the gor- 
geous flowers which give so great a charm, such grace and fragrance, the 
lilies of the waters expanding their bright chalices and diffusing their sweet 
odour amidst the pattering of the waterfall, or floating on the still surface 
of crystal lakes ; as he sees the fairest lamp of night resume her throne, 
and each glittering star glide tranquilly through the ethereal sky,—surely 
solitude ceases to be lonely, and in everything does the lover of nature find 
the heaven-born delight which refreshes, purifies, and elevates the mind, 
although ’tis but the glory of the fleeting moment as we pass into new un- 
travelled orbs where are’ disclosed the mysterious footsteps of Him whose 
throne is on the rolling worlds. 


From this magnificent sentence one would imagine that when the 
sportsman eds to his grouse moors, with his breechloaders, 
dogs, and several thousand cartridges, he has no object in view 
beyond the contemplation of the beauties of nature; but we think 
that if an old cock grouse could read it he would feel inclined to 
quote the touching words of the poet Gilbert :— 

When the enterprising burglar’s not a burgling, 

When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime, 

He loves to hear the little brook a gurgling, 

And listen to the merry village chime. 

When the coster’s finished jumping on his mother, 

He loves to lie a basking in the sun. 


As the author.is fond of quotations, he might do worse than 
introduce the above in future editions of his interesting book. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


A HISTORY of Polish literature, by V. D. Spasovie (1), 
although the work of a Pole, is a translation into German 
from the Russian, and forms a volume of a general history of 
Slavonic literature. ‘This Panslavonic character is insisted upon in 
a preface by the Russian editor and principal author of the series, 
we dwells forcibly on the necessity of a good understanding 
between the various branches of the Slavonic family, but does not 
say how far he would himself go in affording satisfaction to 
Polish national aspirations. If not a step, however, the book is 
at all events a landmark; for it is the first Russian book in which 
the literature of the Polish emigration has been permitted to be 
discussed. It is hardly surprising that, under such circumstances, 
M. Spasovic’s treatment of this portion of his theme should be 
ample even to excess; but this disproportion, if detrimental to the 

neral symmetry of his work, is a by the especial 
interest attaching to the subject. Polish literature is remarkable 
for its want of continuity; it consists of two brilliant periods 
which have hardly anything in common with each other, and of 
the scanty fruits of a long interval of almost total barrenness. 


(1) Geschichte der Slavischen Literaturen. Von A. N. Pypin und V. D. 
Sots. Aus dem Russischen tibertragen von Traugott Pech. Bd. 2, 
eft x. Geschichte der Polnischen Literatur. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
London: Kelckmana. 
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The golden age of the sixteenth century—the epoch of the ethical 
writer Rej and the poet Kochanowski, of the historian Dlugosz, 

d the theologian and orator Skarga—is distinguished, says 
Spasovic, by the sense of contentment, a quiet frame of mind, a 
leaning to the practical, an aversion to the fanciful. Its literature 
is modelled upon the classics and the Renaissance writers ; its 
form is in advance of its matter; the epical and dramatic elements 
are scarcely represented ; it is didactic, social, and political. It 


is the literature of a free community, where every educated man | 


had some share, direct or indirect, in the government of the 
commonwealth, where thought and speech were little restrained, 
and the affairs of the State concerned every citizen. This 
flourishing condition, alike of the country and its literature, 
was undermined and overthrown in the seventeenth century 
by the disastrous predominance of the Jesuits, who, favoured by 
weak and bigoted princes, contrived to get the higher education of 
Poland into their hands, All intellectual life withered away 
under their espionage, their false taste and discouragement of 
serious studies, and the national literature sank from one deep of 
affectation and inanity to another, till it was recalled to a con- 
sciousness of its mission by the rough treatment of the three par- 
titioning Powers and the subsequent wars of Napoleon. Under 
these influences, and the intellectual tism of Goethe and 
Hugo, Scott and Byron, Poland gave all ancient traditions to the 
winds, and adopted the principles of the Romantic school in com- 
bination with a religious mysticism of the cast natural to a martyr 
nation. The three great poetical representatives of the movement 
—Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski—were all highly emotional 
idealists of intense susceptibility. Mickiewicz’s poetic vein was 
exhausted ere he fell under the influence of the Messianic en- 
thusiast Towianski; but Slowacki and Krasinski produced work 
after work in which the ideas of the Romantic school, from Werther 
to the Paroles dun Croyant, reappeared as personifications, im- 
posing and unsubstantial as gigantic shadows. The Earl of 
— fine though second-hand translation of Krasinski’s 
ndivine Comedy under the title of Orval will give the English 
reader a fair idea of this brilliant but ephemeral phase of litera- 
ture. The note was too high pitched to be long sustained; 
Krasinski and his allies have been succeeded as elsewhere by a 
more realistic school, of which the voluminous novelist Kras- 
is the most > directions 
iterary activity of the nation seems to iefly engrossed b 

historical researches, valuable in themselves, but, except in the 
case of the blind historian Szajnocka, deficient in the polish and 
finish needful for literary immortality. M. Spasovic analyses all 
phases of Polish literature with great fulness and singular im- 
and, if he is somewhat disproportionately copious in 
is treatment of Mickiewicz and his compeers, this may be excused 
both on the ground of the singular interest attaching to the lives 
and writings of the men, and from the consideration that he is 
writing for a Russian public to which acquaintance with the 
poetical school of the Polish emigration has hitherto been forbidden. 
Professor Thun, of the University of Basel, has enjoyed ex- 
— opportunities of studying the secret literature of Russian 
Nihilism (2). This has enabled him to present the history of the 
revoluti movement in a more orderly and digested fashion 
than heretofore, distinguishing with historical accuracy among its 
various phases, and supporting his statements by documentary 
evidence. There is little that is er new in the book; but 
its scientific air and methodical plan facilitate the comprehension 
of the subject, and its absolute impartiality gives it a manifest 
advantage over the work of Stepniak, whose t value, however, 
Professor Thun freely admits. He divides the history of Russian 
Liberal agitation into four principal periods—the preliminary 
stage, from 1855 to 1863; the peaceful propaganda, from 1863 to 
1872; the revolutionary, but not anarchical, movement to 1878; 
and the organized murder and incendiarism of the last five years. 
It is remarkable that, contrary to the experience of other 
European countries, the political element in the movement has at 
present obtained the upper hand of the social. This seems to 
= that it is not grounded in the poverty of the people, but in 
stagnation of national life, and that it might be checked and 
diverted into healthy channels by a freer political system. Pro- 
fessor Thun thinks that the Czar might continue to govern as an 
absolute sovereign by allowing the people liberty in local affairs. 
He seems, however, rather to favour the granting of a Constitution, 
unfit for self-government as the Russians are at present, mainly 
on the ground that it would break up the alliance between the 
Liberal and the Socialist parties. The latter may probably be 
irreconcilable ; but they are only formidable because every man who 
disapproves of the pom system is in some sort involuntarily their 
ally. The biographies of the Nihilist leaders, which form perhaps 
the most interesting part of his book, seem to prove that most of 
them were driven into extreme courses by the persecution of the 
police and the absence of all vent for discussion. The judicial 
calmness, of Professor Thun throughout is remarkable, and the 
value of his book is enhanced by a copious bibliography of the 

productions of the Russian secret press. 
“ Who fills the butchers’ shops with large 


this coynent question of the poet's, the in ator himself, as 
we all know, unhesitatingly replies, “ Sapaloan Mendyeste ” (3). 


2) Geschichte der revolutioniiren Bewegungen in Rxssland, Von Alphons 
man. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Asher & Co. 

(3) le und der Rastatter Gesandtenmord. Ein Wort 
an meine Herren iker. Von Dr. A. Bébtlingk. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. London: Nutt. 


Such is also the opinion of Dr. Arthur Béhtlingk, who, in his 
recent history of the youth of Napoleon, saw fit to accuse him of 
having planned the murder of the French Ambassadors at Rastadt. 
This hypothesis has met with scanty favour in Germany itself, 
and is now defended by neeasunene in an angry pamphlet. It 
certainly will require no ordinary persuasiveness to make us believe 
that a French general should have engaged Austrian hussars to 
murder the ambassadors of his own country, especially if, as Dr. 
Bohtlingk thinks probable, one of the envoys themselves was the 
chief intermediary agent in the transaction. Common sense sug- 
ay that, if the assassins had been employed by any Government 

ut their own, the truth would have leaked out long since; but, 
though Dr. Béhtlingk is subtle and ingenious, common sense seems 
to have no existence for him. 

Julius Késtlin’s Life of Luther (4) is called into existence by 
the great Reformer’s fourth centenary, and belongs to the same 
class of biographiesas Diintzer’s Lives of Goethe and Schiller—that 
which aims less at profundity of research or the charm of literary 
style than at pean | the truest possible image of the man by 
the aid of pencil as well as pen, depicting not only him, but the 
accidents of external circumstances amid which he lived and 
moved. Everything is here put into requisition to bring the out- 
ward Luther vividly before the eye, and Herr Késtlin’s estimate 
of the inner Luther befits the biographer of the greatest of the 
Germans, The book may be cordially recommended as one well 
deserving translation. 

Some years ago Professor Froschammer, considering that other 
philosophers had been unfortunate in their definitions of the origi- 
nating principle of the universe, took a fancy to try Fancy herself. 
His present work (5) is an appendix to the treatise in which he 
established Phantasy as the foundation of cosmic development. 
It seems to us, like its predecessor, a remarkable exhibition of ex- 
treme haziness of mind, manifested by the stream of talk which is 
designed to conceal it. 

In a discourse not distinguished by eloquence or lightness of 
treatment, but lucid and thorough, Professor von Urlichs (6) 
sketches the history of the Pergamenian monarchy, and explains 
the conditions under which were created the wonderful sculptures 
whose recent discovery has so greatly expanded and modified our 
conceptions of Greek art in the second century B.c. They are 
trebly interesting—for their own merits, as a rebuke to prejudiced 
dogmatism, and an illustration of what State patronage can and 
cannot effect for Art. The munificence of Attalus could never 
have created an artist, but it provided the artistic genius of his 
day with an outlet which has vindicated its rank in history, and 
finally rescued it from eblivion after an eclipse of fourteen 
won h bl hrenol hen, about fift 

t was a hea’ ow to phren when, about fifty years 
it was that Raffaelle’s artistic genius had been 
from a skull that had belonged to some one else. Has something 
similar happened in the case of Schiller's skull, the harmony of 
whose “ Alemannian type ” with the peculiar characteristics of his 
nius has been so clearly apparent to many of his critics? Pro- 
essor Hermann Welcker (7) suspects as much; and, whether he 
be right or wrong, his misgivings are evidently not prompted by 
the love of paradox, and his monograph is a model of scrupulous 
investigation. The interment of Schiller’s remains was hastily per- 
formed, and not until twenty-one years after his death was any 
attempt made to secure their identification. Several other persons 
had been interred in the vault, and the identity of the skull 
selected as Schiller’s is liable, as Professor Welcker shows, to 
sundry objections on anatomical grounds. It further exhibits some 
striking discrepancies from the mask taken after death; which 
proves, however, on investigation not to be, as hitherto believed, a 
plaster cast from the original mould, but a cast taken from the 
laster in burnt clay. The original cast,as Dr. Welcker age | 
lieves, has been discovered by him in the Weimar Library, 
after a careful examination he holds it to disprove the genuineness 
of the skull hitherto recognized as Schiller’s. There is an interest- 
ing appendix on Kant’s skull, and another on the weight of the 
brain as an indication of 

A collection of the popular tales of the Southern Slavonians, by 
Dr. F. S. Krauss (8), is the first volume of a projected work on 
their folklore and their national life in general. We anticipate 
that it will prove the most valuable portion. Dr. Krauss’s praise- 
worthy enthusiasm for his subject is so little under the guidance 
of a sound judgment that he prefers one popular tale to all the 
——- works of Cicero, and disparages artificial writers like 

irgil and Horace without reflecting that their writings have be- 
come as much household words as the most popular fairy tales, and 
have exercised ten theusand times their influence. The importance 
attached to folklore by Dr. Krauss and writers of his school is 

atly exaggerated ; it is a faithful mirror of society as it exists, 
ut not, like literature, an agent in accomplishing its transition to 
a higher form. All we really learn from this copious collection is 


Luther's Leben. Von Julius Késtlin. Leipzig. London: Williams 
orgate. 
5) Ueber die Genesis der Menschheit und deren geistige Entwicklung in 
igion, Sittlichkeit und Sprache. Von J. Frohschammer. Munchen: 
Askermann, London: Nutt. 

(6) P n. Geschichte und Kunst. Vortrag. Von L. von Urlichs, 
Leipzig: Weigel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

& Schiller’s Schiidel und Todtenmashe; nebst Mittheilungen iiber 
Schiidel und Todtenmashe Kant’s. Von Hermann Welcker. Braunschweig: 
Vieweg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

8) Sagen und Mihrchen der Siidslaven. Von Dr. F.S. Krauss. Leipzig: 
Friedrich’ London: Nutt. 
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that the Slavonians must originally have been so much on a par with 
the Teutons that their present backwardness can only be explained 
the lack of that literature which Dr. Krauss vilipends. The in- 
cidents of these tales are substantially the same as those of Grimm’s 
collection, shuffled a little differently like cards after a new deal, 
and it is only now and then that we get a bit of peculiar local 
colour, such as the interesting reference to the Huns. They are, 
however, on this very account valuable witnesses to the universality 
of the ideas and traditions of the great Aryan family, and are 
obviously quite guiltless of any association with sun, moon, and 
stars, except when these appear as Ss in the story: Some 
have been collected by Dr. om imself, but he is indebted for 
the greater to Slavonian literati, especially to the published and 
unpublished stores of Professor Valjavec, a Carniolan, now residing 
at Warasdin. From other sources riddles and popular proverbs 
have been obtained, which will appear in subsequent volumes, 
Meyer's Fach-Levika form one of the most useful series of manuals 
of general information ever published ; each volume containing, in 
dictionary form, a compendium of everything that a well-educated 
rson, not aspiring to rank as an absolute specialist, can wish to 
oW upon some important branch of human knowledge. No 
department can be more interesting to the general reader and man 
of Notters than the literary history of our own period, and no volume 
of the series is better executed than Meer F. Bornwiiller’s 
“ Dictionary of Contemporary Writers” (9), including the most 
important among those recently deceased. We have carefully tested 
the English portion of the work—in which the compiler is under- 
stood to have had the assistance of an eminent German man of 
letters resident in London—and find the execution admirable, the 
memoirs full of condensed matter, the critical estimates sound 
and impartial, the few errors very excusable, and in general quite 
immaterial. If, as we have every reason to conclude, the execution 
of the other portions of the work is equally good, the whole is a 
most valuable book of reference, especially from the copious notice 
accorded to the representatives of the less known literatures—such 
as Polish, Roumanian, and Bohemian. There are few omissions 
of importance, and—an extraordinary merit in a dictionary of con- 
a biography—still fewer insertions without sufficient 
und. 


The sixteenth series of Paul Heyse’s novelettes (10) is distin- 
guished by all his accustomed elegance of style, but consists of a 
triple variation on a single theme—the tragic element in eccentric 
or immoderate friendship. In the first, “ David and Jonathan,” a 
man of simple, strong, shy nature saves a would-be suicide, a 

rsonage of character diametrically opposite to his own, is drawn 
into a hasty intimacy by the romance of the situation, and, as the 
judicious reader foresees, suffers from the frivolity and perfidy of 
his friend. A satisfactory solution, however, is arrived at, and 
the conclusion is replete with manly spirit and genuine pathos. 
In “ Nino and Maso,” the third tale of the series, the situation is 
reversed ; the friends are estranged by the arts of a woman, who, 
upon their reconciliation, becomes their victim. The story is 
deeply tragical, but in keeping with the Italian manners of the 
period at which it is laid. “ The Limits of Humanity” treats of 
the eccentric friendship of a giant and a dwarf. The introduction, 
describing the first acquaintance of these abnormal beings, is power- 
ful and graphic, but the tragic dénouement of the story does not 
seem to arise so naturally out of the situation as in the other 
tales. 

The number and excellence of Scandinavian writers, regard 
being had to the limited population of their countries, is certainly 
a remarkable phenomenon. Germany shows an increasing tendency 
to resort to them in the oe comparative sterility of her own 
imaginative literature, and Alexander Kielland, judging from his 
novel now appearing in the Deutsche Rundschau (11), promises to 
take as high arank as Bjérnsen or Lie. The other contributions are 
not of special interest, with the exception of a pleasant account of 
an excursion in the Northern part of Asia Minor, by Professor 
Hirschfeld, known in connexion with the excavations at Olympia. 
It is full of graphic pictures of Turkish indolence, Armenian enter- 
prise, and the actual poverty and latent resources of a rich but 
neglected country. “ From Two Annexed Countries ” is at length 
concluded, by no means to our dissatisfaction, for its interest has 
borne no proportion to its length. The arrival of the Madagascar 
Embassy at Berlin has led Herr Rohlfs to compile a short narra- 
tive of the attempts of the French to subjugate the island—as 
inglorious and unprofitable in the past as they are likely to be in 
the future. 

Auf der Hihe (12) maintains its character as an organ of 
Slavonic literature. e first article makes us acquainted with 
the poetry of Prince Nikita of Montenegro, whose family, it 
appears, have always been distinguished by poetical talent, even 
when unable to read and write. A poem extemporized on occasion 
of the Montenegrins cutting their — to the long-coveted sea- 
board possesses both energy and truth of feeling. The Muse of 
the Bohemian poet Halek scarcely seems to deserve the editor's 
praises. Mlle. Mara Cop writes an interesting paper on the 


Biographisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon der Gegenwart. Von F. 
Mitwirkung namhafter Schriftsteller. Leipzig: Verlag 
des Bibliographischen Instituts. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Buch der Freundschaft. Novellen, Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(11) Deutsche Rundschau. erausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jabrg. 9, Hit. 10. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 

(12) Auf der Hihe : internationale Revue. Hera ben von 
von Sacher-Masoch, Bd. 7, Hft.21. Leipzig: Schlicke. Loadon: Nutt. 


women of Dalmatia ; and Herr Schwicker terminates his criticism 
of the claims of the Roumanians to Roman descent. In his view, 
the Latin language entirely perished in what is now Roumania, 
but was preserved in a corrupt form by the Romanized Thracians 
to the south of the Danube, who, and not the Latin colonists of 
Dacia, are the ancestors of the present Roumans. The point is of 
merely antiquarian importance ; for the Roumans have a su 

tially Latin language—however they came by it—and as strong a 
conviction of their Latin origin as though the Sybil’s books and 
the Vestal virgins existed at this day at Bucharest. 

Besides statistics of agriculture and commerce, the Russische 
Revue (13) has an analysis, by Professor Briickner, of the proceed- 
ing of the Grand Committee on Russian Law, appointed by 
Catharine II, in 1767 and 1768. The interests of the nobility and 
the merchants, he remarks, proved difficult to reconcile, and the 
new elements of Russian society were in general more conserva- 
tive than the old. 


(13) Russische Revue. Monatsschrift ftir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
geben von Carl Réttger. Jahrg. 12, Hft. 4. St. Petersburg: Ruttger. 
mdon: Triibner & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


e THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREA 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DO. 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Prwtorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s, 


THE COMING LECTURE SEASON. 


HISTORICAL ORATIONS. 


By WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B. 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
‘Author of “The Jacobite Episode in Scottish History” &c. 


The Lincolnshire Herald says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ Our Empire of the Sea” : “ The 
story of a long, a bright, a grand era in English history........ given in language which, from 
the first to the last sentence, had no padding, but was one sustained oration, ever and anon 
lightened with bursts ot genuine eloquence, and phoweding te anecdote that showed the kind 
of heroic stuff that has gone to build up the England in which our lot is cast."’ 

The Sheffield Daily Telegraph says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ High Life in the Middle 
Ages”: “Full of humour and el “the sketches of life and character being 
especially brilliant and always varied.” 

The Doncaster Chronicle says of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ Savonarola”: “ It would be 
impossible in our limited space to give adequate summary of Mr. Dixon's most powerful, 
interesting, able, and eloquent lecture. It was indeed a great and well 


The ier says of Mr. Dixon's oration on C John Smith”: “ With a 
sewer of oe one and speaking without a note of any kind, Mr. Dixon has that 
strong and enviable power of weaving dreary historical dates and facts into —< such 
romantic interest as to quite captivate his hearers, and them unconsciously g lines 
which, perhaps, they would be very prone to discard in any other form.” 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle of Mr. Dixon's oration on “ Kings and their Fools”: 
“ Ei quasies were admirably told, A not only depicted the characters of the jesters them- 


selves, but also gave an and customs of their times.” 
The Liverpool Daily Mercury says of Mr, Dixon's oration on “ The Romance of the North- 
Wert Passage’ lecture was listened to with the greatest interest, and frequent applause 
greeted the most eloquent passages of the address." 


Mr. Wittoorr Drxon is now arranging for the delivery of his Historical Orations 
coming Session.—Address, 43 Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
ion, W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 


SHIP of MIDWIFERY in the Lg College, Cork, Vacant, Candidates for 
that office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the *Onbe SECRETARY, Dublin 
on or Se Anges that the same may be submitted to 
celliency Lieutenant. 
The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will bave to enter upoa 
his duties forthwith. 
Dublin Castle, July 17, 1883. 


| 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
(To be Incorporated by ange Charter, with a Government Grant of £4,000 per annum.) 
sident—Lord ABERDARE. 
Treasurer—Sir H. HUSSEY VIVIAN, Bart., M.P. 
Principal—J. VIRIAMU JONES, B.A. Oxon, B.Sc. Lond., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London, 
ELECTION OF LECTURERS, and 
The COUNCIL-ELECT are now prepared to appoint PRO. . 
DEMONSTRATORS as follows : 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK. 
| PROFESSOR OF LATIN. 
| PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 
PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY. 
LECTURER ON WELSH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
LECTURER ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITEKATURE, 
LECTURER ON GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
LECTURER ON MUSIC. 
j DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. 
it DEMONSTRATOR IN CHEMISTRY. 
| | The Chair of LS gg be = be filled by the Principal, and the eppeiptments to the Chairs of 


Celtic, Engineering. G y, Mining and Metallurgy will be made hereaf 
The Sti rs of each P; Welasar will be £300 per annum, and that of the ee as follows : 
Welsh, £100; Music, £100; French, £50; German, £50. ‘T'wo-thirds of the Fees will be divided 
—- the Professors and Lecturers. The Salary of each oa will be £120 per 
= tended to Open the Col Professors "October, the Senate of the College. 
is inten to pen ‘ollege early in tober 
Applications, full ti and experience, 
with testimonials and ~ EL, references, be the hands of the tore 
day noon, August 20, accompanied by 50 pr rinted ae for distribution among the Council. 
urther particulars may be obtained on application to 
Town Hall, Cardiff, July 1833. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 


Council will reed forthwith to the ation of, a ’ PROFESSOR of LOGIC, iC, ond 


” 96 | The Saturday Review. [July 21, 1883. 


S OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH— 


Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOARDERS received 
in the Senior Department by the Head- ‘Master ; in the Junior Decertment by the Rev. W. H. 
Beacu, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant Master at Derby School). 


ae py —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a M. prepares PUPILS for the 


A few Vacancies. 


HALLIFORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
ST. CLAIR FRILDEE, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) 

MALCOLM -A. (Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late Acsletant-Master “at Sedbergh) 

pregere re BOYS for the Public Schools. ‘Terms, £126.—For Pros and references apply to 
iT. CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq., Hailliford, Middlesex. HALF- ERM. June 18 to August 


A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, Prepares 
© BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. Comntay. hho 

Hursley Woods, — miles from any town. Healthy situation and good air.  isteon Pupils 
a Terms, £150 and £135.—Apply to A. M. THCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


REY. D. D. ALLEN, M.A., Findon Recto , WORTHING, 
late Fellow and Tutor, Magdulen College, Oxford, ass' by a Cambridge First- 
Classman, takes PUPILS, Three have passed into Oxford this t = 


Bie RHYDDING, YORKSHIRE.—This well-known 
ESTABLISHMENT is situated in the most district in 
as a health resort.—For Prospectus address MANAGER, Ben Rhyd- 


"ANTI-STYLOGRAPIL 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


The 
MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Salar, 
testimonials to the Hon. Sec RETARIRS, Lonsdale | | 7 Chancery’ Tene, on or 


1 before August 15, Further i may be i from the PRINCIPAL at the College. 
| . E. J. EVANS, 
July 10, 1883, LEWIS MORRIS, } Hon. Secs. 


vi COUNCIL of FIRTH OOLLEGE, SHEFFIELD, 


ant to appoint a PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor in the Faculty of 


t ts are ted ad tos state which of the following Chairs they would desire to occupy : 

i Mathematies, Physics, ing, Geology, and Mining. 

' It is especially Sudebie that the Principal should have sympathy with the development of 
i Technical Instruction in its direct bearing upon the industries of the district. 
i The Salary will be £500 per annum, with Half the Fees of his own Classes. 

The Council will only make the appointment in event of suitable Candidates presenting 
Candidates are d to give concerning age, experience, 
j and any academical distinction they may have gain ether with any Other’ information 
} likely to affect the decision of the Council. The names ‘of three gentlemen to whom references 

maybe made should be given, but no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked for, 
taboos on or 28 next to 


Firth College, Sheffield, June 26, 1883. 
UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SOHOOL, KINGS- 


TON-ON-THAMES.—The Head-Mastership of this school_havi 
if the retirement of the Rev. W. Rigg, the Governors will proceed to ELEC aM ASTER i in his 
lace in Au = next. Candidates, who must be Graduates of some University, are requ 
forw d by copies of on or before Saturday, 
i, to ‘the whom printed particulars of the duties, and 
4 he office The Head- Master will be required to commence 
duties at the beginning of next P Michseimas Te 
Signed, F. GOULD, Kingston-on-Thames, 
| : Chairman of the Governors. 


HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN.—SOMERVILLE 
UALL, OXFORD. 
President of the Council—Rev. J. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 

Principal of the Hall_Miss M. SHAW-LEFEVRE, 

The and lodging are from Twenty to Twenty-two Guineas per 
| Term, the Terms corres ing ge generally to those of University residence. 

Two MEXHIBITIOS TIONS. | at the Hall, will be awarded after examination in October 

i next: (1). The Clothworkers' Exhibition of £35 a year for Three years. (2). An Exhibition 


ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 


of £25 a year for Two yea 
Names of candidates should be sent in before October 1 to the Prixcrpar, 
Further intormation respecting the regulations of the Hall and Courses of Lectures may be 


ed by application to the PRINCIPAL. 


GCHOLA RSHIPS.—BATH COLLEGE, BATH. 
President—Uis Grace the Duke of CLEVELAND, K.G. 
Head-Master—T. W. DUNN, Esq., M.A. 
Honorary Secretary—Colonel 


Four or more ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for C r19 and 20 next, 
£25 to £50, to be increased to £85 in case of * Scholar | = may vonn it. pte for age 
the case of younger Boys. C from can be pi d for 
An additional Boarding-house W. E. '8) will open next Term. 


(TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Head-Master—RICHARD F, CURRY, M.A. 


There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
| An Experienced Master is provided for every ‘I'welve Boys. 
Special wo gn Masters for French and 
ion for al i ‘or 
School C and Sanatorium. 
Every Boy is taught to Swim. 
Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guineas. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EEN hoon SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 
ON.—Four, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 

7 to Boys under Fourteen. Candidates will be Boarded 

at bry oy School daring the | Examination.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LFAMING TON. COLLEG E. 
NEXT TERM begins Wednesda: oA September 1, 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


V ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 
as such, with unusual opportunities for becsutng Te French. Climate suited to Delicate, 
especially to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Sub w. , TAYLOR. M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John's, 
t- Master at Mariborough and Rugby). 
First-G ae School ane BOYS for the Universities, and for the Service Examina- 
tions. BOYS repared for the Public Schools. 
| The buildings are healthily situated, facing Dartmoor. The § pong and dormitories 
are large, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres. re ure fives courts, 
a covered playshed with erepesiam, and a carpenter's shop. 
Fees for Boarders, £24 per Ter 
| NEXT TERM begins September 21.—For further particulars apply to the TIRAD-MASTER. 
BRUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM.— THREE 
' NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (435 each) will be competed for in July.—Apply, 
| Rev. w. ALMACK, M.A., Head- Master. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, Limited. 


Head-Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM commences 
Friday, tember 21. New Boys to arrive September 20. Entrance Examination, Septem- 
ber 21, at Nine a.m.—Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 


| ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


Preparation for Civil Rervies Army, Woolwich, ond og Universities. 
NEXT commences September 1 


COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Careful taining in all respects Situa- 
most healthy.—For Terms, &c., apply to W. M.A. Braeside, 


T HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). 
Fon, » a but a nibbed pen (fine, medium, or 
Fitted with Tridiam-pointed ALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as Stee! and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THos. De La Rue & Co., London. 
NOTICE. —MORTLOCK’S DINNER SETS, Facsimiles of the 
Ge including many desigus in the Tournai, 
Sole addresses, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful Sto’k to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue. with ‘lerms, post free.—245, 249, and 260 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established Is62. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS, 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 6d. & 23. per bottle 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
ROWLANDS’ TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no acid or gritty substances, 


Oo DO N TO. Ask anywhere for 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine, 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


“Spc. cles can only be perfectly adjusted by those having a thorouzh knowledge of the 
anatoniy of the eye combined with optical experience.” 


QONE-FOURTH of those suffering from Blindness can trace 

their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, and unsuited to the 
sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W., 
having made the adj of Sp les his especial and sole study for upwards of thirty 
years, personally adapts his improved lenses. The Rev. Professor W. A. Hales, M.A., 
Cantab., 2 Minford Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes : “ The spectacles are perfect, and 
a most decided boon. I had occasion on Monday to write to Lord ,and took the oppor- 
tunity to mention your name and the wonderful power of your spectacles.” Similar 
Testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsey, Sir Julius Benedict, Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. Charles Hort, Maidstone, Private Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
Rev. Tidd Pratt, Alderman Death, late Mayor of Cambridge, Edward Knocker, Esq., late 
Mayor of Dover, &c. &c. Special arrangements for suiting Invalids and others unable to 
wait on Mr. LAURANCE. Pamph'et—“ Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 

City Branch, 6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, 
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The Saturday Keview. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 


pomegnee content Low & Fire and Lightaing effected in all parts of the World. 
tai + ptitude and liberality. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Orrices—LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


Inte: 
Accumulated Funds £2,749,000 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed .. £309,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,000 
Orrices—19 and 2 CORNAILL, E.c. 
West Exp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


.—The LAW UNION FIRE and LIFE 


any. 126 Chancery Lane, London, offers 


and advantages 
sna Life and t he purchase : of Re 
their clients. furnished by of post. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W.— FIRE. Established 1710. nme . 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. — LIFE. Established 1810. Sp cially low rates for 
young lives. Large bonuses. Immediate settlement of claims. 


ACCIDENTS! 64 CORNHILL.—No man is safe from 
Accidents! _ Wise Insure against their cost! Accidents by Land or Water Insured 
by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS" d ASSURANCE OMPANY. ribed 
pital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capitai and £250,000. oderate Premiums. Bonus 
allowed to Insurers noe five —, £ 840,000 qo been paid as compensation.—8 Grand 
Buildings, Char the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, 


ing Cross,orat 
W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


‘THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. Registered September 30, 1882. 
Subscribed Capital, £12,000,000, in 120,000 Shares of £100 each. 
Present Paid-up Capital, £1,200,000. Guarantee Fund, £651,233 6s. 2d. 


Directors. 
William R. Arbuthnot, Esq. Charles James Hi 5 
Sir Wm. J. W. Baynes, Francis J. 
William Bird, Esy Donald Larnach, Esq 
Biaine, Danici Meinertzhagen, Esq, 
rancis eric jewald, 
Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. Robert we 
The Right Hon. Lord Harlech. Henry Wm. Esq. 
General Manager—W. F. NARRAWAY, 
HEAD OFFICE—5 Princes Street, Mansion House.......... W. F. NaRRAaway, Manager. 
Country Princes Street, Mansion House F. K. Hewirt, Manager. 
PALL MALL BRANCH-—69 Pall Mall R. G. BaRciay, Manager. 
CHANCERY LANE BRANCH-—123 Chancery Lane ........ J. H. BrayLey, Manager. 
ST. BRANCH—Charterhouse Stree 
SOUTHWARK BRANCH-—23 Borough High Street ........ G. 8. MInsoy, Manager. 


PADDINGTON BRANCH—? Craven Rd., Eastbourne Terrace R. L. SuTTON, Manager. 
Secretary-EDWARD CLODD. 


Current Accounts are kept agreeabl to the custom of Landon Bankers, 

Persons keeping eT eo the Bank can transfer toa Deposit Account any 
portion of their Balance, upon which Interest at the current rate of the day will be allowed. 

Sums of £10 and upwards are received on Deposit at Interest — = peteens pot Customers, 
either at seven days’ notice. on for fixed periods, as may be agree 

The Agency of I ae janks, Private Bankers, and Foreign n Banks undertaken 

gad es of, all descriptions of British Foreign Securities, Bullion, 
Specie, 

Circular Notes are issued free of charge for the use of Sars 


sl Cites of payable principal 
Towns on the Continent of Europe, and in the chief of ry Letters 
of Credit are also granted on t e same places. They may the lived Ottice, 


Princes Street. Mansion House, or at the Bran 
d Rail other Shares and Debentures 
The Ninety-second Dividend of £1 2s. 6d. per Share (free from Income Tax), 
being after the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, is now payable, 
5 Princes Street, E.C. 
July 20, 1583. 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea, Es de, 
and wes Sts Pier. Central and quiet. established. Complete organisation, 


and inquiries will receive prompt from 
BENJAMIN BULL, M 


[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
Table-d'hote Six to Eight o ‘clock, at separate tables.— ‘Address the ManaGER. 


Tone AND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
Bay HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. with moderate charges. 

and tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and ——— pier, The best bathing 
in the the Island. Good anchorage for or yachts.—Apply to the Missaon 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1883.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1883. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and issued by the Company. 
, April 1888, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


Service in the Hotel.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW re DIES 


and an 
princi col 4 Books as they appear. Subscript 
mencing at any date. Prospectuses Patan free on aelicetten 
Mopiz's Sayer Lapnaay, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
238i Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 64. each will be given. viz: 
3! 13, 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


(THE REVIEW will be forwarded by 
Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland St; Strand, London, at the fol! 
#1 12s, 6d. to India, China, a, Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, and all parts of the East. 
£1 10s, 6d. to all other British Colonies and Possessions Ge 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central Ame 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, 7 
and Madeira. 
£1 15s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Vot. I, now ready, to be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HESTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. By 
S. R. Garpviver, LL.D. Prof. of Mod. Hist. in King’s Coll. London. 
Cabinet Edition, thoroughly revised. 
*,* Vor. II. will be published on August 1. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. cloth, 
(THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Examined in 


its Relations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, and to the Common or 
oo System of Husbandry: an Essay in Economic History. By Farvenio 


SEEBOHM, 
London, Lonemaxs & Co. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Aut CAESAR AUT NIHIL, Bythe Countess Von 


Authoress of “German Home Life.” 3 vols. 21s. 
“Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison-house been put so 
as isdone here. Everybody should read Aut Caesar aut 


‘i the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of “ Mile. Mori” &c. 
2 vols. 12s, 


“The novel abounds in passages of trenchant power and in stirring descriptions 
of picturesque incidents and scenes. The action of the story never halts; the rise 
prog of the p t rebellion are sketched in impressive aud suggestive out- 
line. The interest of the novel is strong and well sustained. It is well written ; 
the plot is well conceived, skilfully developed, and brought to a felicitous consumma- 
tion.” — Nottingham Guardian. 


BECAUSE of the ANGELS. By M. Horzg. 2 vols, 12s. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z. 


FRY’'S CARACAS COCOA 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


AHSCU LAP. 
THE ONLY 
PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
4 Positive Cure for Stomach, Liver, and Kidney 
Affections. 


THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 


COCOA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH TESTIMONIALS, POST FREE. | 


Sold by Chemists, 1s. Gd. and 2s. per Bottle. 


4SCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, Louren, 
38 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


7 Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 
([HE ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By K. Ansorr, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor, Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
London: Lonemans & Co. Dublin: Ficais, & Co. 
Just published, 


(THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS of WILLIAM 


BURGES, A.R.A. Edited by R. P. Puttay, F.R.1.B.A. Seventy-five Li 
sent carriage paid on remittance to K. P. 1s 


2 vols. 158. 
A HISTORY of the IRISH PEOPLE. By W. A. O'Conor, 


second vol obtai xtensi 
your you will have done a great work for 


both countries 
Frequently brilliant, sometimes profound. ster Guardian. 


“A monument of wide reading and eloquent ."". Manchester Examiner. 
“Two and studiously-learned — —Durham Chronicle, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE ART SBASON OF 1883, 


Now ready, price 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 
INCLUDING VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS, 
WITH ABOUT TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 

1883. 


Edited by HENRY 
Editor of “ Academy and G Notes.” 


LONDON: WM. Hl. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 21, 1883. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 323, was 
published on Tugspay Last. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. THE LIFE OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 
2. THE ANCIENT, MEDLZVAL, AND MODERN STAGE. 
8. THE RURAL POPULATION OF ITALY. 
4, M. GLASSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. 
5. THE ANGLER’S LIBRARY. 
6. M. DE BEAUCOURT’S CHARLES VII. OF FRANCE. 
7. SNAKES. 
8 PEDIGREES AND PEERAGES, 
9. THE FRENCH IN ANAM AND TCNQUIN. 
London, Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh, A. & C. Brack. 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXL, is 
published Ta1s Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, DEAN SWIFT IN IRELAND, 
PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON. 
MODERN FARMING. 
FARRAR’S ST. PAUL AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 
6. THE RACES OF EUROPEAN RUSSIA. 
7. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THE INDIAN CRISIS. 
THE FUTURE OF PARTIES AND POLITICS. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXXII. 63. 


[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1883, 
1. CHURCIT ORGANIZATION IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


2, THE LEGAL VALUE OF THE STUDY OF 
THE CANON 


3. OUR LORD’S iain EXAMPLE. 
4. PIERRE FRANQOIS LE COURAYER. 
5. THE WORK OF THE LONDON LAY HELPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
6. EVOLUTION, ETHICS AND RELIGION. 
7. GWATKIN’S STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 
8 THE NOMENCLATURE OF ENGLISH DISSENT. 
9. THE CATHOLIC SIDE OF ANGLICANISM. 
10. M. RENAN’S SOUVENIRS. 
11, OUR DUTY ON THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SportiswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


On July $7, New Series, No. II., 64. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS: 
SOME SICK POOR. With Illustrations by A. C. Corbould. 
THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part I. 
r t 
Illustrations by Halsto 
A ROMANCE OF THE MIRAGE. With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 
. THE BACKSLIDER. With I)lustrations by J. P. Atkinson. 
THE MANNERS OF POSTHUMOUS MAN. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY fo AUGUS&, 
CONTENTS : 

A Roman Singer. By F. M. Crawford. Reminiscences _of Thomas Couture. By 
The Trustworthiness of Early Tradition- Ernest W. Longfellow. 

By Brooke Her/ord. In the Old Dominion. By F.C. Baylor. 
En Province. By _ James. Study of a Cat-Bird. By Olive Thorne 
Glints of Nahant. By Chas. F. Lummis. Miller. 
‘The Hare and the Tortoise. By Sarah Orne | Around the Spanish Coast. By Chas. Dudley 

Jewett. Warner. 
Academic Socialism. By Herbert Tuttle. A New History of the United States. 
Toa Hurt Chik. By Grace D. Litchfield. John A. Dix. 
Newport. By George P. Lathrop. The Reminiscences of Ernest Renan. 
The Gift of Tears. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. The Contributor's Club. 

London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Now ready, Part II., Vol. XLVI., JUNE 1883, price 5s. 
GTATISTICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL 


Recent Pestine in the 2 Eagiich Death “Rate pens its Effect upon the Duration of Life. By 


The 
Noel 
atioi indie and "ihe India Commission on By the Rev. James Johnston. 
id Wales before and after the Elementary Education Act 


Edu England an 
of 1870. By Rowland Hamil E 
Miscellanea: (1.) Dr. William Farr, C.B., L. (2.) ee of the General Results 


.B., D.C.L., &e. 
of Demography applied to Political Economy. Chay Marine Casual- 
the (4.) Emigration and in year 1882. @.) The Annual 
Taxation Returns (England) of the year 1 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 onal Cross, 8.W. 


On July 27, and every Friday, 1d. 
[HE 3 BANNER: a Church and Constitutional News 


ted by CHARLES MACKESON. Containing : Notes and Comments on the =e 
sed Record of 


w ear a Home and Foreign News—Church News—Leading Articles— 
—Literary and Artistic Gossip—Special Descriptive Letters Sketches of 
—Special Re of Church and Political P of 

Associations— iamen ntary Reports—General Correspondence, ae, 
Published by the “ BANNER” NEWSPAPER CoMPANY. the Hon. L. 
Master ot Magdalen Cambridge Right | Hon. Ceeil Raikes, 


on a Year. ILLIAM SITTON. 
‘avistock Street, Covent Garden 


MUSEUM of COMPARATIVE ——_ PARIS.— 


See THE BUILDER; Vpw of Tdubees Cathedral; the Buildings of Sir Thomas 


All Saints’ Indi ington—G. 
South, Kens sineton— Roach h Smith” Art of Japan Sanitary 
Arrangements of Ancient Dwellings, 


&c.—4d.; by post, 4jd- 
Street. And all Newsmen. 


ust published, 8vo. 36s. 


HOLDING, - the RELATION of LANDLORD 
TERANT. By D, Fre.p, LL.D., J of the Court of Judicature, 
the Laws and Customs of Eng jand, reland (Four chapters), India (Thir- 
Bente steve). the Colonies, and all Continental Nations and the United States. 
London: W. THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are 
fully recommended to make early application for all Recent Books 
of general interest, as the Surplus es will be withdrawn for 
Sale as soon as the present demand has subsided. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OP VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading books 
of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works, many of which are out of print and not to be obtained elsewhere. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
80 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281 REGENT STREET, axn 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A FALLEN FOE. By Karuarine Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols, 


FARMER JOHN. By Gezorce Hotmes. 
THE SENIOR SONGMAN. By the Author 


of ‘St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


A MAID CALLED BARBARA. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 vols. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Hexen Matuers, 


Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Mitett 


Not.ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe ” (Vert week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


Nearly ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


Next week will be published. 


ALTIORA PETO.—Part III. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


TO BE COMPLETED st eae MONTHLY PARTS, ILLUSTRATED, 
FIVE SHILLINGS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LUNDON. 


MR. FERGUSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq., M.P. 


te book. bach, distinct gap in the literature of the 

San ann seat carefully without having, his views enlarged, and 
being brought into 4 with brought before t facts that are new Atheneum. 

Without doubt he has broug! fas multitude of fects that are in the highest degree 
interesting, instructive, and amusing.’’—Saturday Review. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


XUM 


Loc Professor FOWLER. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myens. 


July 21, 1883.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly ready, with merous Illustrations, Coloured and Pisin, after Drawings by 
. R. T. Prichett and and others, anda Map. Royal 8vo. 2 


THE VOYAGE OF 


THE “WANDERER” (R.Y.S.): 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and S, LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 


YOLANDE : 


THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “ Shandon ” “A Princess of Thule,” &e. 3 vols. cr. Svo, 31s. 6a. 


Parts XVII. and XVIII., Skercues to Sumer Is IcUMEN 1x, price 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1883). By eminent Writers, English and Fore'gn. With Illus- 
trations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Grornce Grove, D " L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV , 33. 6d. each, 
Parts XV. and XVI. 7s. ; XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. xt week, 
I, and IL., each, Vol. I. A to Vol. IL Impro- 


LIFE of GEO. FRED. HANDEL. 


T By W. S. Rocxstno, Author of “ A History of Music for Young Students” 
rs With an Introductory Notice by Sir Gzoncr Grove, D.C.L. Witha 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WITH A PREFACE BY CHARLES DARWIN. 


"THE FERTILISATION of FLOWERS. 


HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited by D’Arncy W. 
THOMPSON, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Preface by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo. 21s 

MR. FRANCIS GALTON’S NEW BOOK. 


TNQUIRIES into HUMAN F ACULTY and 


its DEVELOPMENT. By Francis GALTon, F.R.S., Author of “ Hereditary 
Genius.” With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ These * Inquiries” will be found full of interesting and novel facts and information........ 
Mr. Galton has taken note of the varied hereditary faculties of different men and of the 
in different families and races, in out how far may 


practicability of supplanting ineffici i try to tock by better st 
en juman r strains, 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN'S NEW BOOK. 


E,\NGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS: 

Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 

Indeed the whole ook vey pletant wells very reading" 


(THE NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 
M. LigutTwoop, M.A., of Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
Hall, Cambridge. Demy Svo. (Nearly ready. 
CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


MPHE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., 
_ Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


(Nearly ready. 
BY REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


TPHE CANDLE of the LORD, and other 


Sermons, By the Rev. Puiturrs Brooks, Boston, U.S. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES,—Fep. 8vo,—New Volume. 


(CICERO.—PRO P. SESTIO. Edited, with 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Rev. H. A. Honpry, LL.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the University 
of London. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


HOMER.— —ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited, 


and , by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and A. 8. 
a" publishing, crown Svo. 2s. 6d. each. 


FE{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun MORLEY. 
JOHNSON. By Lestiz STEPHEN. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutron. 

GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 

LLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
HUME. By Hux .ey, P.R.S, 
GOLDSMITH. By WILLiaM BLACK. 
DEFOE. By W. Mrxro. 

SHAIRP. 
SPENSER. By the ery Rev. the DEAN 


DRYDEN. By G. 
LANDOR. By Prof. Sipney 
CHARLES LAMB. By Rev. A. AINGER. 
BENTLEY. By Professor R. C. Jess. 
DICKENS. By A. W. Warp. 
MACAULAY. J.C, Morison. 


GRAY. By E. W. Gossr. 
SWIFT. By Srepuen, 
STERNE. By H. D. Tram. 
FIELDING. By Austin Dopson. 
SHERIDAN. By Mrs. OLipnant. 


( Read; 
*,* Other Volumes to : 


POPE. 
BYRON. By Professor NICHOL. 
y GOLDWIN SMITH. 


a NEW EDITIONS for 1883, revised, corrected, and amie 
todate. Price ls. each; bound in cloth, 1s, 6d, each, 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARY OF PARIS. 


DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE is published 
on the Ist of every month, price One Shilling, 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MES. LORIMER : 


a Sketch in Black and 


White, By Lucas MALET. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Lorimer’ is not only brimful of 
rich ond of genuine Me 
of a kind so hard to 

— Spec 


profuse and careless cleverness, as of one 
ve a. such as critics love—but of +4 
v 


rize without quoting in justification the 


book.” 
story It is a book to make one happy and to do one 


A SELECTION FROM 
MACMILLAN’S 6s. POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYs. 


. SHORTHOUSE. 
ToM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

Re WARE 

TWO YEARS AGO. YEAST, 


(CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S NOVELS 


and TALES. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. With Illustrations by Kate Greenaway, 
Herbert Gandy, Adrian Stokes, Marian Huxley, and others. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

THE DAISY 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 vols. 
CLEVER \ OMAN OF THE FAMILY. 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE TRIAL, 


MR. WILLIAM 


Crown 8vo. 63. 
A PRINCESS 
MADCAP VIOL 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. Illustrated. 
— OF KILLEENA, and other 


BLACK’S 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES, 

THE THREE BRIDES. 

THE CAGED LION. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’'S NEST. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS, 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DAN- 
VERS PAPERS. 

MAGNUM BONUM,. 


LOVE AND LIFE. 
NOVELS. 


GREEN PASTURES & PICCADILLY. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illustrated. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH: The 
Four MacNicols: The Pupil of 
Aurelius. 


M&. HENRY JAMES’S, Jun. NOVELS. 


Crewn 8vo. 63. each, 
THE AMERICAN, 
THE EUROPEANS, 
DAISY MILLER: an International 


Episode: Four M 
RODERICK HUDSON, 


THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, 
and other Tales. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE: the Pension 
Beaurepas: a Bundle of Letters. 

THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 4s. 6d. SERIES. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. By Cuar- 
LOTTE M. YonGeE. 2 vols. 

STRAY PEARLS : Memoirs of Margaret 
de Ribaumont, Viscountess of Bel- 
By CuHarLoTre M. Yonce. 


2 vol 

ONLY A WORD. By Dr. Grone Esers, 
Author of “The Egyptian Prin: 
&c. Translated by CLARA 


of the Siege of Leyden. By 

of the len. By 

= Grorc Esers. Translated by 
CLARA 

THE STORY OF MELICENT. By 
Fayr Mapoc. 

A “LASSIE. By Percy 


MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 
By Tromas Hueues, Q.C, 
MEMOIR OF ANNIE KEARY. By 


MEMOIR OF SIR 
7 Son, CHartes E, B. REED, 


MR. ISAACS, a Tale of Modern India, 
By F. Manion CRAWFORD. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: a True Story. By 
F. Manton CRAWFORD, Author of 
“Mr. Isaacs.” 
DEMOCRACY: an American’ Novel. 
Popular Edition, pa vers, ls. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, By Ai ARTHUR 
SHERBURNE Harpy. Popular Eii- 
tion, paper covers, 1s. 

THE BURMAN : His Life and Notions. 
By y Yor. 2 vols, 

FOLK TALES OF BENGAL. By Rev. 
LaL BEARI Day, Author of 


2vols. I. Classical. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON ART. Delivered in 
support of the Society for Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. By 
Reep, Stuart Poors, Professor 
W. B. Ricumonp, E. J. Poynrer, 
R.A., J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, and 
WILLIAM Morris. 


MACMILLAN’S 2s. NOVELS, (Cloth binding.) 


By the AvTHoR oF 
“Joun HALIFax, GENTLEMAN.” 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 
THE OGILVIES. | TWO MARRIAGES, 
OLIVE. | AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


By FLEMING. 


A NILE NOVEL. | MIRAGE. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 
A SON OF THE SOIL, 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE 


‘By Mrs. Macqvor. 
PATTY. 


WORKS by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 


LL.D., of the Royal Society, &c. 


LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND 
REVIEWS Seventh Edition, 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM LAY 
—— Second Edition, crown 


SOIRNGE and other 


Essays. Os. 6d. 

CRITIQUES AND XDDRESSES. 8yvo. 
price 10s, 6d. 

AMERICAN ADDRESS with 
LECTURE ON THE DY oF 
BIOLOGY. 8vo. 

ME. 2s. 6d. (“ English 
Men of 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHY- 
SIOLOGY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY : an Introduction to 
the Study of Nature. With Illustra. 
tions. Edition, crown $vo. és, 
(21st Thousand.) 

BxTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCI- 

NC 18mo. 1s. (Macmililan's 
Science Primers.”) 

A COURSE OF PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY. T. H. 
by H. N. Mar- 
Tin, B.A., M.B., DSc, Cr. 8vo. és. 


| | | 
MILTON. By MARK PatTrison. 
HAWTHORNE. Dy Jakes, jon, | | 
= SOUTHEY. By Professor DOWDEN. 
THACKERAY. By A. 
BURKE. By JouHN MORLEY. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. By Miss E. 


FamRFAX-BYRRNE. 2 vols. 


LORD JAMES DOUGLAS'S “ESTCOURT”: 


a of and Love, 2 vols. 
s has a happy style. His men are gentlemen | and his women are 
ing Ned skill of the author, however, would alone make * E«tcourt’ po 
't is by far the most t —i~} of fiction of the lighter kind we have had this sc 
* Estcourt’ will scon be in everybody's hands.” County Gent nileman. 


“HELENE.” 


ptions scenery are exceed h + and altogether 


MRS. ARTHUR KEN IN ARD’S 


2 vols. 


CONTRADICTIONS. By Miss F. M. Pearp, 


Author of “ The Rose Garden,” “Cartouche,” &c. 2 vols. 
“ Dorothy Leigh, in ‘Contradictions,’ is a fresh creation, as pleasant as anything 
which can be found in the fiction of the year.”—Atheneum, 
“ It is always a pleasure to read anything which Miss Peard writes.” 
Whi'chall Review, 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss 


“ There are some powerful scenes in the book, notably the death of Thornton 
Daisy's unlucky husband.”— — Atheneum. 


A WOMAN'S GLORY. By Saran Doupyey. 


“One of the most amusing characters in this novel is Mrs. Goad ; but of Mrs. 
Goad people must read for themselves. It is too often a weary task to wade through 
the whole of a three-volume novel, but we have found no difficulty in reading 

*A Woman's Glory ’....... Best of all, while bright and amusing, its tone is whole- 
some." Saturday Review. 

* This work rises considerably above the average novel.” — Spectator. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” AND 
“THE MYSTERY OF PALACE GARDENS,” &c. 


This day is published, 2 vols, 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Rippett, 


Author of “George Geith” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NORTH WALES. 
In a few days, Third Edition, fep. Svo. with Maps, cloth, 63. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH 
WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 


* In almost all respects a mode! of what a guide-book should be. Mr. Jenkinson has written 
nothing nenccurecy of he has visited every ibes, and has taken other means to 
secure > ihe aacureny of every statement he makes. A very fu full index and two maps add to the 
compl ton of es will enable a tourist who has never before 
visited North to best use of the time he may have at command for the explo- 
Imost be said of exploration, has 

bos iterary wor pl researc may a of exploration, has seldom 
been performed with more conscientious dili We have had occasion, in certain rambles 
of our own, a one of these * Practical Guides’ in our pocket, to rejoice im the 
and com Mr. Jenkinson's Low f to North Wales, tested by our 
recul of the localities we have visited, ts food as any ofthe precedl - 
ra 


‘volu mes.’ 


in 

to assert, p: A 

would be im to it will be the visitor's own fault if 
counties comprising North W ales 

Geographical Magazine. 


By the same Author. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps 


and 3 Panoramic Views, 7s. Also in Four Sections, each 1s. 6d. 


ISLE OF MAN. With Map, 5s. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. With 6 Maps, ds. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the “an Hon. 
A. J. B. Benesrorp Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 
ef 


The Brandreths” r. Beresford Hope's 
rh and we that it isa improvement on his effort. 
not 007 laid of those characters which fay “— earlier work 
rather wanting rin 7 outline and and a individuality, be but he Y secured the interest of his re 


By simplifying his 
investigating the innermost life and analysi the feelii 
parte e cecdingly f thful lively. conclusion, that the 
are ex 
Bovel is Ii one which will repay carelul reading 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


CLAVIS SYRIACA: a Key to the Ancient 


Syriac Version called “ Peshito” of the Four Gospels, By the Rev. H. F. 
Wuisu, M.A., Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 


Cambridge : DeicnTox, BELL, & Co. 


Post 8vo. Bohn’s Library binding, or green cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. Vol. III. Containing 


Society and Solitude—Letters and Social Aims—Miccellaneous Papers not 
contained in any other edition, and additional Poems, 


Post 8vo, 7s, Gd. 


CRUCES SHAKESPEARIAN#: Difficult 


Passages in the Works of Shakespeare. The Text of the Folio and Quartos 

collated with the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Commentators. 
With Original Emendations and Notes. By B. G. KINNEAR, 

“ We opened this book with some misgiving, Paes delighted to find Sat ve were ie 

the hands of an able and acute critic. The native good nse whch ah distinguished the early 

Shakspearean commentators is thro 


Now ready, the First Part of Vol. XII., with 22 Coloured Plates, 
super-royal Svo. 58, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Edited 


by J. T. Bosweti, LL.D., F.L.S. The New Part contains the Marsiliaceae, 
Isoetaceae, Selaginellaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Ophioglossaceae. 
Part I. super-royal 8vo. with Coloured Plates, 1s, 


PARROTS ‘in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. Greene, 
M.A, M.D., P.ZS., &c., Author of “The Amateur’s Aviary of Foreign 
Birds,” Editor of * * Notes on Cage Birds * &c. With Notes on Several Species 
by the Hon. and Rev. F. UTTON. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMANCE of the COAST: Tales and 


Sketches of North-Country Fishing-Folk, By J. RuNcIMAN. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA and META- 


PHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS of .———¥ SCIENCE, Translated, wi 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. T Bax, Author of “ Jean Paul 
Marat.” Post 8vo. with Portrait, 5s, 

NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


DOBREE’S ADVERSARIA. With Preface 


by the late Professor W. WAGNER. 2 vols. post Svo. 10s, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 20s. 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: Records 


ON BLUE WATER: some Ticditiets of Sport 
of 


Adventure Go Matern, Merchant 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author of “After 


Leng Grief and Pain" &e. 3 vols. 


COLONEL and MRS. REVEL. By Laseues 


LYLB. 3 vols, 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY ; or, the Secret Society. 


By C. L, Jomxstore, Author of “ The Life and Times of Alexander I.” 3 vols. 


A MODERN LOVER. By Gzorce Moore. 
HERE BELOW. By J. . A. Scorretp. 3 vols. 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST 


(Mlastrated) will be on the 26th instant, price 6d., and will contain further instal- 
of THE WATERS OF MA Hi and UNDER A BAN. 
AUDREY FERRIS_ EXPLORERS I HAVE MET: Personal 1 Recollestions of Con 
By Jour Ai A BIG REHEARSAL THAT 
JOUN AUGUSTUS H = = 
aT Reminiscence. By Du VaL—A CONJUROR 


F. MOLLOY, &c. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A Cheap Edition, revised, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. of 


VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By 


F. ANSTEY. 


LONDON: 6MITH, ELDER, & CO., 1s WATERLOO PLACE. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included in Her Majesty's Commission, viz. Winchester, Eton, St. Paul's, 
Westminster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN;| Dr. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN ACCI- 


Easy Companion-Books to the Public School Latin Primer, for Beginners. DENCE, extracted from the Child's Latin Primer. 12mo, Is, 
B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Reg. Prof. of Greek in the Univ. of Cambridge. 


(De. KENNEDY'S ELEMENTARY GRAM- 


of the Rules of Int Compo Dr. KENNEDY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 


—— By B. H. Kexxeor, D.D. READING-BOOK; or Tirocinium Latinum. 12mo. 2s. 


CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher| Dr. KENNEDY'S PALSTRA STILI 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Prose. 12mo. 6s. 
Compound Sentence, and also Latin Syntax generally, for viva voce as well as 


PALESTRA LATINA, or Second Latin] 


DD. VERGILII OPERA OMNIA, with English 


*,* The above four books form a Course of Latin Instruction, and are 
sented to facilitate and extend the une af the Public Pri Commentary and Appendices. By B. H. D.D, Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Dr. KENNEDY’SCHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, | Dr. KENNEDY’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


or First Latin Lessons; with Questions and Exercises. 12mo. 2s. Grece Grammatice Institutio Prima. 12mo. 4s. 64. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, Latin and Greek; with English 


Vocabularies, Edited by JOHN T. WHITE, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS:— 


ZESOP (Fables) and PALAZPHATUS (Myths). 1s. ST. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS, 2s. 6d. each. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Iliad. 1s. ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN'S GOSPELS, 1s. 6d. each. 
HOMER, Book I. of the Odyssey. 1s, ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is. 6d. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s. 6d. 


. . . . 
XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, Books I. IIL IV. V. & VI. 1s. 61. | ANABASIS, Book Text caly, 9a. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek Lexicon, 5s. 


LATIN TEXTS:— ‘on 
CESAR, Gallic War, Books I. IT. V. & VI. 1s. each. NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. : 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Books III. & IV. 9d. each, OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. ' Y 
CAESAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s. 6d. OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 9d. 


PHEDRUS, Select Easy Fables, 9d. 


ICERO, Cato Major. 1 
PHADRUS, Fables, Books I. & II. 1s. 


‘CICERO, Lelius. 1s. 6d. aga 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. & II. 1s. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books IIT. & IV. 1s. ; EID, Books _"s 
HORAOE, Odes, Books I. I. & IV. 1s. each. 
HORACE, Odes, Book III. 1s. 6d. CESAR'S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 

HORACE'S Epodes and Carmen Seculare, 1s. VIRGIL’S Aineid, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


LIVY, BOOKS XXII. and XXIII. Latin Text with English Notes, &c. 2s. 6d. each Book. 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Founded on the larger Dictionary of Freunp, 


as last revised by the Author. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, D.D. of C.C.C. Oxford, and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, carefully revised and complete in One Volume, pp. 2,122, bound in cloth lettered. Quarto, price OnE GuINEA. 


WHITE’S CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY for the Use of Advanced 


Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully revised. Royal 8vo. price 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN-|WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S COM- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged for the Use of Schools from the larger PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; 


New Edition, revised, Square 12mo. in One Volume. New Edition, 
WHITE’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DIC-| WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

TIONARY, for the Use of Schools, founded on Wutre and RIppie’s large adapted for the nse of Middle-Class Schools. Abridged from the Junior 

Latin-English Dictionary, Square 12mo. price 5s. 6d. Student's Latin-English Dictionary. Square fcp. 8vo. price 3s, 


BY THE REV. E. ST. J. PARRY, M.A. 
A NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a Companion to the 


Public School Latin Primer. Latest Edition, thoroughly revised, with Inpex. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 
“ Among the various companions to the Public School Latin Primer this | cation of all the forms occurring in Attic Greek. The declensions and 
deserves to occupy a high place. In simplicity and general adaptation for | conjugations are arranged after the models of the best German and English 
school purposes it surpasses that work, while it comprises a full exemplifi- | Grammars.” ATHEN2&UM. 


BY THE VENERABLE F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S. 


Archdeacon of Westminster, Rector of St. Margaret’s, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


GREEK GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of Harrow School.. The 


Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


A BRIEF GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; with 


some Reference to Comparative Philology, and Illustrations from various Modern Languages. The Ninth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 101 


SU MAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 3s. 62 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


BY PROFESSOR CONTANSEAU. 


PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


FRENCH ané ENGLISH LANGUAGES; French-English, English- 
French. By Leon ConTANsEAv. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTION- 
4 and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, Square 32mo. 


CONTANSEAU’S FIRST STEP in 
ea an Easy Method of Learning the Elements. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S GUIDE to FRENCH 


TRANSLATION. 12mo. 3s, 6d.—Key, 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS et 


POETES FRANCAIS; Selections from the Age of Louis XIV. to the 
Present Day. 12mo. 5s. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRECIS de la LIT- 


TERATURE FRANQAISE. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S PREMIERES LEC- 


TURES ; Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French 
ago iy English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces. 


12mo. 


CONTANSEAU’S MODERN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. Latest Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 12mo. 4.— 
Y, 


The FRENCH ACCIDENCE, being the First Part of 
ConTANsEAv’s Modern French Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ABREGE de IHIS- 


TOIRE de FRANCE, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY 


FRENCH COURSE, in Ten Parts. 


1, Accidence, 8d, 

2. Syntax, 8d. ; 

8. Conversation-Book, 8d. 

4, First Exercise-Book, 8d. 
5. Second Exercise-Book, 8d. 
6. Translation Book, 8d. 


7. Easy Delectus, 8d. 
8. First Reader, 8d. 
9. Second Reader, 8d. 
10. French and English Dialogues, 
price 8d. 


BY BISHOP COLENSO. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools. Parr I. containing the Simpler 
Parts of the Science, suitable for general School purposes, and as 
required for the attainment of an ordinary B.A. degree. New Edition. 
12mo. price 4s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on CO- 


LENSO’S ALGEBRA. Part I. with Graduated Exercises, Pro- 
blems, &c. By the Rev. J. Hunter. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 


designed for the Use of Schools. Part Il. adapted to suit the wants of 
more advanced Students ; containing the higher parts of the subject, 
w Examples and Equation Papers. 12mo. 6s.—Key, 
P 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EX- 


AMPLES and EQUATION PAPERS, from Parts I. and II. of the 
Algebra ; with the Answers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC designed for the Use of 


SCHOOLS ; to which is added a Chapter on Decimal Coinage. By 
J. W. Cotenso, D.D., late Bishop of Natal. Revised Edition, with 
Notes and Examination Papers. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Key, 5s. 


COLENSO’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC, 


designed for the Use of Elementary Schools. 18mo. price 1s. cloth ; or 
with ANSWERS, price 1s, 6d. cloth. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC for National, 
Adult, and Commercial Schools : 
I. aor price 6d. IJ. Examples. Parr I. Simple Arithmetic, 
price 4d. 
III, Examples, Part II. Compound Arithmetic, price 4d. 
IV. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duodecimals, &c. price 4d. 
V. Answers to the Examples, with Sotutions of difficult Questions. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


OF SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


ABNEY’S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s, 6d. . 

ANDERSON’S (Sir J.) STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 64. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 64. 

BALL'S ASTRONOMY, 6s. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 64. 
BAUERMAN’S SYSTEMATIC MINERALOGY, 6s. 
BLOXAM & HUNTINGTON'S METALS, 5s. 
GLAZEBROOK’S PHYSICAL OPTICS, 6s. 


GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 


GRIFFINS ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s, 6d.— 
Nores, 3s, 6d, 


JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d, 
MAXWELL'S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


MERRIFIELD’'S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d.— 
Key, 3s. 6d. 


MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s, 6d. 
PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPBHY, 3s, 6d. 


RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS, or TEXT-BOOK 
PETROLOGY, 4s. 6d. 


SHELLEY'S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 


THOME'S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 
price 


THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s, 6d. 


of 


| THORPE and MUIR'S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d- 


TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 3s. 6d. 


UNWIN'S MACHINE DESIGN, 6s, 
WATSON'S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s, — 


Y, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In Thirty-one Coloured Maps. Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and all the Chief 
Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest, with Diagrams of the World on various Projections. Edited by the » GEORGE 
BUTLER, M.A. Imperial 4to. or in imperial 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


1. a World in Hemispheres. 11. The German Empire. 22. and part of Arabia, with a Map of the 


2. Europe. 12. Holland and Belgium. sthmus of Suez before the construction of 
3. Asia. 13. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland. . the Canal. 
4. Africa, 14. Russia. 23. Palestine, with Plan of Jerusalem. 
5. North America, 15. Switzerland. 24, Cape of Good Hope Colony and Natal. 
6. South America. 16. Spain and Portugal. 25. The Malay Archi 
7. England and Wales, with enlarged Map of | 17. Italy. 26. The United States (a Double Map). 
Strait of Dover. 18, Austrian Empire. 27. Canada. 
8. Scotland, with additional enlarged Map of | 19. Turkey in Europe and Greece. 28. West Indies and Central America. 
the Firth of Forth, &c. 20. Turkey in Asia, 29. Australia. 
9. Treland, 21. India. 30, South-Eastern Provinces of Australia. 
10. France. 81. New Zealand. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


In Twenty-eight Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. GEORGE BUTLER, M.A. Imperial 4to. or in imperial 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS’ EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS :— 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, crown 8vo. 6s. 
WARREN HASTINGS, with Notes and other Aids by S. Hates. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
LORD CLIVE, with Notes and other Aids by H. Courrnorze Bowen, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. 


' Fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


SENIOR STANDARD HISTORY READERS, in Three Parts. 


Book I. 55 c.-1399 a.v. price 1s. 6d. Book II. 1399 a.p.-1660 a.v. price 1s. 6d. Boox III. 1660 a.p.-1871 A.v. 1s, 9d, By the Rev. 
DAVID MORRIS, B.A. Lond. late Classical Master in Liverpool College, Joint Editor of “Annotated Poems of English Authors.” 


MORRIS’S CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the Use of Students and the 
Higher Classes of Elementary Schools. Twenty-seventh Thousand, Maps and Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


10 vols. fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume: 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius Sulla. Cox’s Greeks and Persians. Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 

Capes’ Karly Roman Empire. Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. | Sankey’s Spartan & Theban Supremacies. 
Capes’ Age of the Antonines. Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. Smith’s Rome & , the Punic Wars. 
Cox's Athenian Empire. 


EPOCHS of MODERN -HISTORY. 


16 vols, fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each volume : 
Church's Beginning of the Middle Ages. vay (Mrs.) French Revolution, 1789- | Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 
95 


Cox’s Crusades. . 1775-1783. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and Western | McOarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1830-50, 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. Europe, 1678 to 1697. _ Morris's Age of Anne, 
Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, 1603-1660. in Europe. Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution, 
Gardiner’s Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48. Longman’s Frederick the Great & the | Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets. 

Seven Years’ War. Warburton’s Edward the Third. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


York-Powell’s Early England, 1s. Creighton’s (Rey. M.) Tudors and the | Tancock’s England during the American and 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental formation, 1485-1603. 9d. European Wars, 1788 to 1820. 9d. 
Power, 1066-1216, 9d. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Straggle against Absolute | Browning's Modern England, 1820 to 1874. 
Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth Monarchy, 1603 to 1688, 9d. 9d. 
of Parliament, 1215-1485. 9d. 's Ay the Constitution, 
38 to 5 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicutoy. One-Volume Edition. 


With 27 Tables and Pedigrees and 28 Maps. Price 5s. 


‘ The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. An Introductory Volume to “ Epochs of 


English History.” By the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Price 1s, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


NEW ADDITION 


TO THE SERIES. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTEH’S TRIAL. 


By Miss CAREY. 


Each Work can be had separately, of all Booksellers in Town or Oountry, price 6s. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
EAST LYNNE. 
THE CHANNINGS. 
ANNE HEREFORD. 
BESSY RANE. 

COURT NETHERLEIGH. 
DENE HOLLOW. 
EDINA. 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (First Series.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. (Second Series.) 
LADY ADELAIDE. 
LIFE’S SECRET, A. 
LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. 
MASTER of GREYLANDS. 
MILDRED ARKELL. 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
OSWALD ORAY. 
PARKWATER. 
POMEROY ABBEY. 
RED COURT FARM. 
ROLAND YORKE. 
SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 
VERNER'S PRIDE. 


WITHIN the MAZE. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR the TERM of HIS NATURAL 
LIFE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
THE INITIALS, 
QUITS. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
HER DEAREST FOE, 

THE WOOING OT. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
THE FRERES., 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
OUGHT WE. TO VISIT HER? 
SUSAN FIELDING. 

STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. 
A BALLROOM REPENTANCE, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
THE MYSTERY in PALACE 
GARDENS, 
By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM and EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 
SEAFORTH. 


By Miss FOTHERGILL., 
THE FIRST VIOLIN. 
PROBATION. 

THE WELLFIELDS, 
KITH and KIN. 


By Miss CAREY. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 
NELLIE’'S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. |  NANOY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
POLICY AND PASSION. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 
“CHERRY RIPE!” 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS, 


By Miss AUSTEN, 


(The only Complete Edition besides the 
Steventon Edition, at 633.) 
EMMA, 


LADY SUSAN, and THE WATSONS. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PER- 
SUASION. 

PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


By Mrs, NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VAROOE. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE, 


LADYBIRD, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 


BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


By E. WERNER. 
NO SURRENDER. 
SUCCESS : and How He Won It. 
UNDER A CHARM. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A SISTER'S STORY. 
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